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A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT WOOLLEY 


To my friends in the American Association of University Women, greetings! 


This salutation has a Pauline ring, I realize. Perhaps it is not unfitting that it should. 
Certainly your thought of me has been a stimulus and strength during the months in Gen- 
eva, and J] am grateful to you. Branches of the Association, from all parts of the United 
States, sent letters or cables, keeping me in touch with you all. 


They accomplished something else, even more important, those letters and cables. Never 
has public opinion been so articulate or so effective at an international conference as it was 
at Geneva. The petitions were often mentioned; the names of the organizations sending 
them were printed in the League Journal; and the ones presented at the public meeting in 
February, from their permanent home in glass cases in the Disarmament Conference Build- 
ing, were a constant reminder of the “will of the people.” 

As Americans we have reason to be proud of the way in which our President represented 
that “‘will.’” The “Hoover plan” gave new life to the Conference; made possible a resolu- 
tion which has real significance; and opened the way for further progress when the Con- 
ference reconvenes. 

Your Delegation would have rejoiced in whole-hearted acceptance of the “Plan” before 
adjournment in July, but realizing the necessity of agreement, if anything is to be accom- 
plished by international treaty, accepted the so-called Benes Resolution as the longest step 
forward possible, at the close of the first session. 

The work of the Conference is not finished; neither has your part in it come to an 
end. Public opinion has begun to function. Sce to it that it continues! 


J fibleree 





SURVIVING HARD TIMES 


Factors Which Help the Woman Who Works 


By ANNE MORGAN 
As told to Vera Kelsey 


N ANY period of prolonged economic re- 
] adjustment, interest and—shall we say— 
challenge is turned upon the woman who 
works. Today that interest and challenge 
are focused more strongly because this is the 
first time since women entered the business 
and professional field that the trained wom- 
an has been affected. 

Opinions vary, of course, as to how wom- 
en are mecting this economic crisis. Helen 
Field, in a recent issue of Survey Graphic, 
and a number of other observers, contend 
that women are losing ground, and cite case 
after case to prove it. This is to speak, how- 
ever, from the point of view of isolated facts 
and not from conclusions drawn from the re- 
actions of women as a group. 

From the results of the survey made by 
the American Woman’s Association in New 
York City of the effects of unemployment 
on the business and professional woman— 
now published under the title, The Trained 
Woman and the Economic Crisis—and from 
our observation and contacts not only with 
our own four thousand members but with 
hundreds of non-member business and pro- 
fessional women who make our A.W.A. 
Clubhouse their home, we take the opposite 
viewpoint. We agree with several leading 
economists and industrialists that women to- 
day are showing most conspicuous courage in 
facing and adapting themselves to the de- 
mands of a changing economic order. 


Whether or not it is true, as some of these 
men have said, that women are showing the 
courage—courage, after all, is not a char- 
acteristic of any one sex—it is true that they 
are facing the challenge of today with a 
balance and sanity and gallantry that are as 
amazing as they are admirable. 


E CAN Say in genera! chat women have 

found first of all that it is not enough 
to be skilled in their occupation alone. They 
know now (hundreds of them knew it be- 
fore) that to be a successful business or pro- 
fessional woman, they must first of all be a 
success as a woman with all that implies of 
larger interests and associations and back- 
ground. 

When our survey was concluded in April, 
1931, we found that the percentage of un- 
employment among two thousand members 
replying to our questionnaire was 6.2 per 
cent as opposed to 13 per cent of women un- 
employed in New York City. Although our 
percentage has increased to more than 10 
now, it is still much lower than that of the 
city as a whole. 

One explanation for this difference as 
given to us by several observers of the social 
and economic fields is that the qualities which 
enable these women to be members of a 
group engaged in a wide and growing range 
of activities and interests give them an ad- 
ditional breadth and depth of experience 
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which contribute to their economic stability. 
Whether they have developed this stability 
because they are members or whether they 
are members because they have in themselves 
these abilities is a question we cannot answer 
arbitrarily. But one thing we know—that 
during the past two years the A.W.A. Club- 
house, home of our Association, has been 
one of the pleasantest places in the city, 
with nothing of the atmosphere of depres- 
sion and uncertainty and fear. We know also 
that many of our members now unemployed 
have found it a haven for their leisure hours 
where the interests and recreations they have 
developed for themselves have proved a sus- 
taining and stimulating resource. 


N THE same way, women have found that 
I the broader their experience and inter- 
ests, the greater their flexibility and adapt- 
ability in times such as these. They realize, 
as one of them said, that “This is a waiting 
game,” and they are thus able, when the 
work for which they are specifically equipped 
is not available, to keep themselves occupied 
and growing in work in allied fields. 

Many women are taking advantage of 
their enforced leisure either to develop them- 
selves further through study in their own 
field or to cultivate their hobbies. And in two 
or three instances we have women who in 
cultivating the hobbies they enjoyed most 
have found themselves fitted for a new pro- 
fession which offers them more both finan- 
cially and personally. 


THIRD thing which women have learned 
A is that the ability to save is very 
important. One of the most interesting facts 
revealed in our experience during the past 
two years is that the ability to save contrib- 
utes something, in addition to the security of 
the money itself, to a woman’s capacity to 
meet difficulty without loss of morale. The 
women, we found, who had some resources 


to carry them through at least a period of 
their unemployment were the first to secure 
new openings. In some cases they had ex- 
hausted their savings before they were re- 
established, but the poise or stability or 
whatever it was that they developed through 
their years of disciplining themselves to save 
seemed to be the factor which won for them 
reestablishment over women equally well 
fitted otherwise. 


YEAR ago when our survey was com- 
pleted we should have said that this 
necessity applied particularly to women who 
adventure into what are not traditionally rec- 
ognized as women’s occupations—the luxury 
trades, sales and advertising, designing, il- 
lustrating, and the arts, for example. These 
occupations may offer a higher income dur- 
ing days of prosperity, but during periods 
of economic readjustment they are first to 
bear the brunt of unemployment. 

A year ago we should have said, as a re- 
sult of our findings, that for stability of 
occupation, a woman should engage in edu- 
cation, library work, philanthropy, govern- 
ment service—in other words, in state-sup- 
ported or endowed organizations. There she 
would not be highly paid, if that is the im- 
portant consideration, but she would be as- 
sured of continuous work. Today we know 
that if the period of economic readjustment 
is prolonged, these more stable occupations 
will be affected also—last but not least—and 
that therefore every woman must train her- 
self in systematic saving. 

Perhaps most interesting to this audience 
will be our findings about education itself. 
Of the two thousand women replying to our 
study, those who did not graduate from 
high school earn the smallest incomes— 
$2655 as a median—while those with post- 
graduate degrees earn the highest median in- 
come, $4105. Moreover, the group of wom- 
en who continued employed is made up of 
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those with postgraduate degrees or with 
some form of technical training for a specific 
field of work, such as teaching, statistics, 
copy-writing, et cetera. The gifted individ- 
ual, of course, rises above the lack of educa- 
tion, but the figures plainly show that a good 
education is an insurance against unemploy- 
ment and an assurance of income. 

That the woman who stays with her job 
has a better guarantee against unemploy- 
ment than the one who moves about fre- 
quently is another interesting fact we dis- 
covered. Over a third more of the employed 
women as compared with those unemployed 
have been on their jobs for a period of more 
than four years. 


OREOVER, while it is doubtless true that 
M the older woman and the married 
woman have difficulty at present in securing 
new openings, once employed they meet little 
discrimination. In our unemployed group we 
found that 11 per cent were under 25 years 
of age, and only 3.5 per cent of the group 
unemployed were between 41 and 45. Of the 
total group of married women responding to 


the survey, a smaller percentage was unem- 
ployed than of the total group of single wom- 
en. 

The women with dependents, it appears, 
are regarded much as are married men. This 
is as it should be, since not only our own 
statistics but those of other large groups es- 
tablish the amazing fact that two out of every 
five business and professional women are 
supporting from one to three and more de- 
pendents. That the modern woman in oc- 
cupations has only herself to think of is 
definitely disproved. 


N CONCLUSION, I want to stress again the 

thing we have learned is most important 
of all. That is the necessity for every wom- 
an, whether her vocation is in her home or 
in an office, to develop what might be called 
an avocational attitude. Women, we have 
found, who build their lives personally and 
professionally on a broad base of interests 
and contacts have the best insurance during 
times of employment and unemployment 
alike against loss of morale and stability as 
well as of position and income. 
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A FOREIGN POLICY FOR AMERICA" 


Suggestions for Agreement on Fundamental Principles 


By HELEN TAFT MANNING 


LTHOUGH college women in the United 
States are a small group, comparative- 
ly speaking, too scattered to have any wide 
political influence, in the study of interna- 
tional affairs they have certain decided ad- 
vantages which may give them real power 
of leadership and an opportunity to help in 
crystallizing public opinion with regard to 
future American policies. In the first place, 
most of us have had since our days in pre- 
paratory school a real interest in the lan- 
guage and literature of European countries, 
which has led in many cases to a deep inter- 
est in their civilization and culture. In the 
second place, most educated women in 
America have an ever-present desire to travel, 
and the opportunity comes to them more of- 
ten than to their husbands. These two facts, 
combined with the real horror of war which 
women, either by nature or by power of 
suggestion, come to feel very early in life, 
make us more alive to the issues in interna- 
tional affairs than perhaps any other group 
in the country. 

The American Association of University 
Women is therefore meeting a real need as 
well as carrying on a great educational work 
in its groups for the study of foreign affairs, 
and the formation ten or more years ago of 
the International Federation of University 


* Address delivered at the Northeast Central Sec- 
tional Conference, South Bend, Indiana, April 9. 


Women has given us contacts of the utmost 
value in this respect. The interchange of 
women on fellowships between different 
countries has the effect of creating a group 
in each country who have intimate know!- 
edge of the point of view of foreign coun- 
tries, and the presence among us of dis- 
tinguished foreign women studying at our 
universities helps us to understand in a more 
concrete way the point of view of educated 
people in other countries. 

The actual influence which college wom- 
en may exercise in creating or influencing 
public opinion in the United States will be 
dependent, however, on their general agree- 
ment on certain fundamental principles with 
regard to our national policy. I don’t mean by 
this that it is for the Association to commit 
itself as a body on points of policy. I believe 
that we sometimes exaggerate the power of 
organized effort, great as that power is, and 
underrate the power of widespread convic- 
tions which make themselves felt often with- 
out petitions or resolutions. I had the honor 
last fall to be one of a committee with Miss 
Jane Addams and others to present a peti- 
tion in favor of disarmanent to President 
Hoover. President Hoover's response on that 
occasion impressed me tremendously by its 
simplicity and sincerity. He said that he 
believed that the statesmen in every coun- 
try would be willing to go ahead with plans 
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for disarmanent, as wide in their scope as 
those for which we had asked, if they felt 
that the people of their respective countries 
were behind them. 


N THE formation of a public opinion 
I strong enough to serve as the basis for 
national action, educated people have an in- 
fluence which is out of all proportion to 
their numbers. By this I mean that if edu- 
cated people are really united in certain 
fundamental beliefs, their opinion gradually 
colors the editorial policy of the press and 
the other literature of the day until it is 
accepted as established fact by the mass of 
the people. The best example of this process 
of growth I can think of is to be found in a 
study of public opinion in this country dur- 
ing the war. The majority of educated people 
in the United States—by which I mean the 
people who had some knowledge of history 
and who read the newspapers—decided in 
the summer of 1914 that Germany was the 


aggressor and was responsible for the gen- 


eral conflagration. Their conviction was 
based on two sets of facts, one the invasion 
of Belgium, and the other the unwise ut- 
terances of German statesmen. I am not say- 
ing that necessarily those facts were cor- 
rectly interpreted, but I am saying that the 
conviction was an honest one and was held 
by most Americans who were without strong 
prepossessions on either side. Much has been 
written about propaganda in the war, and 
it is sometimes assumed that Americans were 
simply played upon by the organized publi- 
city workers of one or another of the Euro- 
pean governments. Looking back over my 
own memory of the three years from 1914 
to 1917, however, I am convinced that the 
general acceptance of the righteousness of 
the allied cause by the educated classes was 
spread gradually throughout the country and 
was ultimately responsible for the entry of 
the United States into the war. 


We are now facing a more critical period, 
even, than we faced in 1914, and one in 
which inactivity will probably be even 
less possible for us. It seems to me of vital 
importance, therefore, that the educated and 
vocal classes in this country should reach 
some agreement on fundamental principles 
of policy and on general lines of action, 
and, naturally, that such unity should be 
based on a careful weighing of the facts 
in the case. I have been asking myself how 
far we could look for unity even in a group 
as homogenous as the one here represented, 
and merely as a matter of interest I have 
formulated two or three propositions to en- 
able you to judge for yourself how far you 
would be in agreement with me and with 
each other. They are practical suggestions 
for American policy such as I should be 
willing to put in a letter tomorrow to Sec- 
retary Stimson if I thought he would be 
interested. 


iRST: That unless an invading army is 

landed on our shores, the United States 
should not henceforth go to war except as 
one of the parties to an organized interna- 
tional effort to keep the peace. 

In formulating this first proposition I do 
not mean to commit you to membership in 
any existing international organization. I am 
myself in favor of the League of Nations 
and of the World Court, and as long as they 
exist I shall continue to advocate that the 
United States join them both. But here I 
am merely suggesting that we build our 
foreign policy on the assumption that no 
provocation, other than invasion, will make 
us go to war to protect our own interests 
or those of some favored ally. The old- 
fashioned crusading spirit of the nineteenth 
century when a single nation would upset 
all the delicate adjustments of international 
politics in order to right some fancied wrong 
is clearly out of date. Wrongs must be right- 
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ed in accordance with legal principles ac- 
cepted by the nations of the world, and 
where the work of policemen is needed 
it must be backed by international agree- 
ments. 

When in this first proposition I say “wage 
war’ I mean simply send soldiers and battle- 
ships. In these days statesmen seem to find 
great consolation in refusing to recognize 
that a state of war exists, although men of 
different nations under the direction of their 
governments are mowing each other down 
with machine guns. Surely it is more honest 
to recognize that when American marines 
occupy a Central American seaport we do 
wage war, albeit one which is not in the 
least likely to injure our own skins. If cer- 
tain parts of the American continent must 
be policed, let us consult our neighbors and 
agree internationally on the means of 
policing them. President Wilson made a good 
start, at one time, on an interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine which would have 
allowed all the American nations to have 
a voice in the preservation of peace in this 
hemisphere. If we continue to insist that 
America must settle her own fate without 
interference from Europe, let us find some 
way which will make the United States the 
leader in civilization on this side of the 
world and not the tyrant and bully we have 
sometimes appeared in the eyes of our small 
and backward neighbors. 


ECOND: That the United States take the 
lead in all discussions of disarmanent 
by proposing frankly to dispense with a sub- 
stantial part of those instruments of war on 
which we chiefly rely in offense and defense 
on condition that other countries also give 
up a reasonable proportion of their offensive 
and defensive weapons. 
Perhaps I am unjust, but as far as I can 
see, the disarmament conferences which be- 
gan so hopefully in Washington in 1920 


have degenerated into querulous arguments 
in which the delegates of each nation try 
to prove that the weapons to be given up 
are the weapons for which the party speak- 
ing has little or no use. In this practice we 
Americans are certainly no better than any- 
one else. How can time be profitably spent 
in discussing the future use of poison gas 
or submarines on the assumption that any 
agreement would be binding in the next 
war? No treaties or solemn oaths would 
ever assure me—who am, I suppose, an un- 
usually trusting person—that in the event of 
another world war every lethal weapon 
known to man and many more terrible than 
we can now imagine will not come into play 
and be used by every combatant nation. On 
the other hand, if under American leader- 
ship the nations of the world would agree 
to a five or ten years’ holiday in the building 
of navies, a guarantee would be given that 
they were none of them looking forward 
to another general conflagration. Since our 
own building program is one of the heaviest, 
who could better propose such a forward 
step ?} 


HIRD: Finally, could we not agree that 
‘ta United States should propose a gen- 
eral conference for the scaling down or can- 
cellation of war debts and reparations as the 
only way out of the worst economic muddle 
the world has ever seen? 

No doubt much more is needed than an 
international adjustment of debts and rep- 
arations to restore credit and trade. But 
could we not agree on that as a first step? 
I can well remember how as a young thing 
just out of college, glowing with good will 
to our allies and generosity to our foes, I 
wished that cancellation of war debts and 
forgiveness to Germany were possible, but 


*This was written last April, before President 
Hoover made his proposals for the reduction of 
navies.—EDITOR. 
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bowed to the decision of statesmen and ex- 
perts. I think we all took it for granted 
that they must know what they were about 
and that someone would benefit out of their 
stupendous arithmetical calculations. But 
after waiting fourteen years to see some good 
come to someone out of payments here and 
there, out of Dawes plans and Young plans, 
I have reached the conclusion that the ap- 
plication of the tenets of the Sermon on the 
Mount to international finance would have 
been sound sense as well as good Christian 
doctrine, and I no longer hesitate to an- 
nounce my layman’s views with all the force 
that is in me. The Hoover moratorium is 
perhaps the greatest step forward taken by 
the present administration, but it is not 
enough. 


HESE are my three proposals, then, 
T which are certainly not very novel but 
which rest on an assumption which is too 
little emphasized among us today. However 
poor we may feel, however helpless at times 
in handling our own internal problems, the 
United States is still the richest and most 
powerful country in the world. We live in 
the midst of plenty, our credit is the best 
there is—though that may not be saying 
much—and we command the greatest man 
power. It is not too much to say that for 
the next thirty or forty years we are one 
hundred times Jess in danger of attack than 
any of the European nations. Probably one 
of you would like to stop me to say, what 
about Japan? I claim no special knowledge 
of Japanese psychology and little or no un- 
derstanding of Japanese policy; but if 
Japanese statesmen or warriors possess any 


remnant of sanity, surely their preoccupation 
with China and their undoubted awareness 
of the Russian menace which looms behind 
Manchuria must make them look forward to 
American good will as the sine gua non 
of any success in their eastern policy. 

It is impossible for me to figure out any 
combination in international affairs which 
would make any other world power wish to 
be engaged in war with the United States 
for the next half-century. We should remem- 
ber this when we accuse France of militarism 
and when we say that the Germans must be 
insane to follow such a leader as Hitler. We 
forget that we ourselves have never known 
the terrible fear of invasion, of destruction 
of homes and families, which has haunted 
the peoples of Europe for centuries. Certain- 
ly in these days we do not stop very often 
to count our blessings, but this one blessing 
of isolation and freedom from outside in- 
terference which has made of us the power- 
ful and united people that we are is one 
that we should never forget and which 
should make us take our responsibilities 
to the rest of the world more seriously. 
Moreover, let us agree finally that a rational 
solution for the great international problems 
which we are facing today is just as vital 
to the United States as to any other world 
power. While we are in little or no danger 
of invasion, we are in very real danger of 
being drawn into the next world war as we 
were into the last, and the collapse of mod- 
ern civilization which would be the prob- 
able, if not the only possible, consequence of 
another world-wide struggle would involve 
us and our children as much as it would the 
other nations of the world. 





WOMEN AND THEIR JOBS 


Some Lessons of the Depression 


By Mary ANDERSON 


UR efforts to pull out of the economic 
() crisis in which we find ourselves are 
suggestive of the frog in the fable that tried 
to climb out of the well, going forward 
one foot and slipping back two. Currents 
and cross currents of difficulties have led 
to confused and futile efforts at progress. 

One of the most disturbing aspects has 
been the quicksand shifting of certain tradi- 
tional theories at the foundation of our 
social and economic structure. An inevitable 
toppling in various directions has been the 
result. Whether to patch up the old or to try 
to establish a new and more dependable or- 
der is the dilemma. No thinking person of to- 
day can remain unaware of the challenge to 
aid not only in extricating the nation from 
the present difficulties but in constructing a 
safer and sounder terrain for 
economic and social program. 

A search for forces to carry out this pro- 
gram reveals women as a real power. In this 
country there are almost eleven million wom- 
en in gainful occupation, about twenty-three 
million housewives, who also may be classed 
as engaged in profitable employment, and 
many other women of means not in remun- 
erative pursuits. Thirty-four million women 
represent tremendous woman power com- 
pounded of time, money, energy, and ability. 
Much of this power needs still to be or- 


a future 


ganized and directed into definite trunk 
lines for progress through better engineer- 
ing technique. What can these millions of 
women do? As individuals and in organiza- 
tions they can render valuable service to the 
country, different women aiding in different 
ways, according to their own status and ex- 
perience. 


ET us visualize these women at a vast 
L round table conference on lessons to be 
drawn from the depression. The housewives 
stress certain problems because of first-hand 
knowledge of the needs of the home and 
family. Different but equally valuable are 
the viewpoints of the gainfully employed, 
and of the third type—women who have 
sufficient means not to have to use up energy 
in earning a livelihood and who therefore 
can render important volunteer service. 

Of the many depression problems arising 
for discussion at such a round table, let us 
choose for present consideration those related 
specifically to women and their jobs. Un- 
employment is the pivotal point about which 
revolve most of the suggestions for relief. 
Practically all types of women have come to 
realize as never before the bitter meaning 
of unemployment, either as a reality or a 
menace. 

Women in industry were the first to feel 
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the pinch and then the full effects of un- 
employment. Certain lessons connected with 
their problems are suggested by a study 
made by the Women’s Bureau. The report 
affords a cross section of the effect on this 
class of women of the disturbed industrial 
conditions during the first part of the slump. 
South Bend, Indiana, with the neighboring 
town of Mishawaka, was selected by the 
bureau as a representative industrial com- 
munity for the survey. It should be noted 
that this study, made in the late summer of 
1930, pictures the earlier and not the later 
stages of the depression. A very definite 
idea is given, however, of the extent to 
which such a crisis adds new burdens to the 
women wage earners’ already heavy load 
of responsibilities. 
3245 wage-earning women, 
eighteen years of age or older, who repre- 
sented over 2800 families with 11,500 mem- 
bers, were interviewed in the investigation. 
In only about half of the families, on an 
average, was there an adult who was not 
ordinarily a wage earner. At the time of 
the survey, in almost half the families no 
one was steadily employed or no one at 
all was at work, over one-fifth of the wage 
earners being unemployed. Moreover, of the 
wage-carning women interviewed, more than 
one-fifth were unemployed at the time of 
the survey. During the year part-time work 
had been prevalent. Only one in three of 
the women reported no lost time during 
the twelve months. The other 2052 had lost 
altogether an average of six and a half 
wecks per woman. Of 1195 women in manu- 
facturing plants, more than three-fifths had 
suffered a decrease in earnings of from 20 
to 50 per cent, principally through reduced 
hour schedules but in many 
through wage reductions. 

Earlier in the twelve months preceding 
the survey, each of 219 families of two or 
more members had been dependent upon but 


In all, 


instances 


one wage earner, but at the time of the 
study there were 765 families having only 
one person at work. In 368 families a 
woman was the sole wage earner, and in 
228 of these she was the wife or mother. 


HESE facts bring up for consideration a 
Toe much to the fore in recent 
months, that of married women workers. As 
a quick trick for relieving unemployment, 
many good citizens—women as well as men 
—have recommended the removal of mar- 
ried women from industry and office. This 
solution is based on the wholly false assump- 
tion that all married women have husbands 
drawing wages sufficient to support wives 
and familics. The South Bend data show 
definitely, as do many other studies of 
Women’s Bureau, that the majority of em- 
ployed women in different types of occupa- 
tion are working from economic need—to 
keep the home and family together, to raise 
their standard of living to the health-and-de- 
cency basis, or to give children greater edu- 
cational opportunities. In a recent study 
made by the Wharton School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, it was estimated that of 
34,000 families in Philadelphia reporting a 
married woman in full-time employment, 
more than 9600 depended entirely on the 
work of this woman for support. Such in- 
formation stresses the fact that any whole- 
sale policy of discharging married women 
without careful investigation would be un- 
just and would work untold hardships. 

Possible consequences of such a step are 
pictured in an investigation of married 
women in Wisconsin state service whose 
husbands also were employed by the state, 
made by Anna Campbell Davis of the De- 
partment of Economics of the University of 
Wisconsin. Of the 64 women included, only 
9 had no dependents, the others being re- 
sponsible for the total or partial support of 
153 dependents. These women stated that 
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if deprived of employment they could not 
continue this support. “Unless some reliable 
machinery could be set up for testing the 
need of those seeking jobs of the married 
women a net increase in the number of 
social dependents might result,” the report 
states. If forced to relinquish their jobs, the 
women claimed, they would have to dis- 
miss the help employed directly or indirectly 
for their home work. It was estimated that 
approximately one hundred workers—who 
in turn were no doubt responsible for de- 
pendents—would lose their jobs if the mar- 
ried women were dismissed. 

That the married women were of value to 
the state is indicated by their length of ser- 
vice; only six had been with the state less 
than two years and twenty-four had served 
ten years or longer. In general, sufficient 
consideration has not been given by those 
advocating removal of married women from 
jobs to the disrupting effects of such a move 
upon industry and business. One wonders 
if the advocates would be able to demon- 
strate their assumption that unemployed men 
could step as readily as has been implied 
into the positions held by married women. 


HE depression has served to throw into 

bold relief the fact that the earnings 
of many men are inadequate for family needs 
and must be supplemented by the bread- 
winning activities of their wives. Although 
this situation exists for workers in profes- 
sional and other fields as well as for indus- 
trial workers, more definite data for the lat- 
ter group are available. In a cost-of-living 
study in 1927 by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, sponsored by manufac- 
turing interests, a range of from $1,504 to 
$1,660 a year (the sum varying according 
to size of locality) was reported as a living 
wage for a family of four. This meant that 
to maintain a living wage the wage earner 
must receive $29 to $32 weekly for the full 


fifty-two weeks and must experience no fam- 
ily emergencies. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, in studies on hours and earnings in 
certain specified industries during the years 
1928, 1929, and 1930, found that the 
actual weekly earnings reported for men in 
twenty industries and occupations averaged 
from $15.19 to $35.56, and that the average 
in two of these industries fell below $18 a 
week. In thirteen, earnings (in terms of av- 
erages) for fifty weeks in the year would 
have been below $1,500. Experience shows, 
however, that comparatively few industrial 
workers can count on as many as fifty weeks 
of full-time work in a year. If men were 
guaranteed an adequate wage to support their 
families on the health-and-decency basis and 
security against emergencies, many women 
would automatically be withdrawn from the 
wage-earning world as competitors with 
men. 

In this connection arises another question 
that has been attracting attention during the 
depression: Are women as workers displac- 
ing men to any extent? Sufficient evidence 
is not available for satisfactory discussion of 
the matter, but we must admit an impor- 
tant factor that may be causing a trend in 
this direction. In the South Bend study, for 
example, one woman was interviewed who 
had applied for a job in the same plant that 
had laid off her husband and had been given 
his job at half his hourly rate. The double 
wage standard, one rate for men and an- 
other for women doing practically the same 
kind and amount of work, is like a two- 
edged sword. It is an injustice to women, 
and in time of depression it may prove dis- 
astrous to men if their jobs are given to 
women because women can be secured for 
less pay or if men’s wages are lowered to the 
level of women’s. Today more than ever we 
feel the urgent need of establishing the 
standard advocated by the Women’s Bureau 
—wages based on occupation, not on sex. 
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ERTAIN traditions in regard to what 
i various types of workers have a right 
to expect to earn should be revised. The last 
two years have proved the importance of an 
increased purchasing power for the rank and 
file of the people, in making for a more 
stable economic and industrial situation. We 
have been suffering from underconsump- 
tion rather than overproduction. We have 
seen the paradox of millions enduring pri- 
vation in our land of plenty, of people 
starving with unmarketable foods going to 
waste on farms, of families lacking essen- 
tials with goods piled up in warehouses, of 
multitudes foregoing articles conducive to 
comfort with manufacturers of such mate- 
rials falling into bankruptcy. 

In 1920 we frequently heard wage earners 
criticized by employers and many others for 
spending war-time wages on such things as 
automobiles, victrolas, silk stockings, instead 
of saving their increases in earnings for a 
rainy day. At the present time, however, 
leading economists point out that the crying 
need to expand home markets calls for in- 
creased purchasing power for our millions 
of workers to enable them to buy goods. 
Such opinion is now endorsed by manufac- 
turers caught with unmarketable goods. De- 
partment of Commerce figures for 1929 
prove that our home market is nine times 
as important as our foreign market. The 
home market is a workers’ market, expand- 
ing and contracting with the rise and fall in 
wages and with the increase and decrease in 
employment. It has recently been found 
from reliable data that if the United States 
were to lose its entire foreign trade the loss 
would be less than half as great as the de- 
cline in wages in 1929. Our unemployed and 
unpaid workers furnish our greatest poten- 
tial market. If they could afford to buy what 
they need in order to maintain an Ameri- 
can standard of living the danger of indus- 
trial depressions would vanish. This cannot 
be stated strongly enough. 


Once again in a period of depression we 
are acutely aware that in a deflation of 
money values, wages go down before prices. 
On all sides considerable cuts in wage and 
salary rates have been put into effect, justified 
on the basis of a striking decrease in the 
cost of living. Recent figures from the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics show, however, that 
in the two-year period, June, 1930, to 
June, 1932, while the cost of living dropped 
only 18.5 per cent, employment in a num- 
ber of representative factories declined 33.5 
per cent and their pay rolls decreased 53.9 
per cent. 


NOTHER urgent reform stressed by the 

depression is the shorter workday. 

This would mean more general employment 

for everybody, more regular work for those 

employed, and increased time for the work- 

ers to make use of many products that can 
be consumed only in leisure hours. 

A term so elastic as “shorter workday” 
calls for interpretation. The eight-hour day 
and forty-eight hour week, advocated by the 
Woman's Bureau as the minimum standard 
for employed women, may today seem to the 
most progressive as old-fashioned as the ear- 
ly automobile models. But a work schedule 
as short as this still is far from universal. 
The majority of women in industry have 
longer hours, according to Women’s Bureau 
investigations. In sixteen of the state studies 
made by the bureau from 1919 to 1928, 
covering 227,000 women in 2700 factories, 
stores, and laundries, a day as short as eight 
hours was reported for only one-fifth of the 
women, and a ten-hour day was in force in 
very many plants. Evidence exists that even 
during this period of depression some firms 
are working their women up to twelve, thir- 
teen, and fourteen hours a day with no ex- 
tra pay for overtime. 

Such schedules may seem incredible in face 
of current recommendations of a six-hour 
day and a five-day week. Some firms al- 
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ready have inaugurated such short schedules 
and maintain the same rates despite cur- 
tailed hours. Economist tell us that the work 
of the world could all be done by men and 
women employed on a six-hour basis. The 
depression has pointed to the efficacy of the 
shorter workday as a means of relieving un- 
employment in the present and keeping it 
down in the future. Incidentally, shorter 
hours with sufficient leisure make for more 
efficient workers, and give opportunity for 
wage earners to become well-rounded indi- 
viduals and better citizens. 

A brief digression suggests itself at this 
point in view of a new term that has been 
creeping into discussions recently—'‘educa- 
tion for leisure.” It is doubtless true that 
many people do not know how to make the 
most effective use of their hours away from 
work, but perhaps we should guard against 
overzealous efforts in the direction of too 
definitely planned leisure for workers. Since 
on their jobs they must so largely surrender 
their individuality and fit into a system of 
standardization, it seems important not to 
inaugurate systems to check initiative in 
their use of spare time. Men and women 
need time for recreation, education, duties of 
citizenship, and self-expression. Though it 
may be worth while to bring to their atten- 
tion available facilities along these lines, too 
definite attempt to guide them is inadvisable. 

Just what will come out of our present 
crisis in the way of standard shorter hours 
is difficult to predict. It seems plausible, 
however, to think in terms of a day of less 
than eight hours in view of the technological 
changes constantly taking place through the 
substitution of machines for human hands 
in so many factory and office jobs. Certainly 
we do not wish to check the tide of pro- 
gress in regard to mechanical inventions, but 
we can hope to speed up the pace of eco- 
nomic planning for adjustment and absorp- 
tion of workers who are being displaced by 
machines. 


N THE promotion of a program of better 
pay and shorter hours for women, the 

college-trained women can aid in several 
definite ways, not only through educational 
methods but through personal efforts to 
check the present trend of lowering wages 
and lengthening hours, characteristic of a 
period with millions in desperate need of 
jobs. Women who employ others in their 
homes, offices, and shops should guard 
against taking advantage of hard-pressed 
workers through letting down of standards. 

In regard to certain industries rendered 
highly seasonal in nature because of fashion 
vagaries, woman leaders can wield influence 
for improvement. In a study by the Women’s 
Bureau of women in the needle trades of 
Connecticut in 1931, some disturbing but 
seemingly remediable conditions were found 
to exist. Clothing factories in a neighboring 
state were reported to be sending cut-out 
garments to be made up in Connecticut 
plants, where the fifty-five-hour schedule for 
women permitted by law allowed several 
hours more of work each week than in the 
neighboring state. The tendency in Connect- 
icut factories and contract shops to employ 
young girls at extremely low wages—one in 
five being under eighteen—and to operate 
under very irregular hours, fluctuating with 
the receipt of orders, is challenging to 
women, whose uncertainty of demand is 
blamed largely—justly or unjustly—for such 
conditions. 

A more tangible medium for improvement 
of such conditions is the sponsoring of better 
hour laws in many of the states. Today only 
six states and the District of Columbia have 
progressed to the point of limiting hours 
legally to eight a day and forty-eight a week. 

Another very obvious duty demanding 
the cooperation of women is the exclusion 
from industry of children under sixteen. Sta- 
tistics show that during the depression thou- 
sands of boys and girls of such age have been 
competing for and in jobs with men and 
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women. Though the depression tends to em- 
phasize the economic disturbances resulting 
from child labor more than the social, the 
undermining effects of such employment on 
the health and morale of juvenile workers 
call perhaps for even more consideration. It 
is the duty of the community to see that the 
children of even needy families are not per- 
mitted to carry wage-earning burdens at the 
sacrifice of their own and the community 
welfare. They should be kept in school and 
out of the labor market until they are older 
and better fitted for employment. 


N THIS connection our thoughts turn to 
I the movement for vocational guidance, 
to which considerable attention is being 
given today. The idea of educating boys and 
girls to enable them to earn a livelihood is 
estimable, but we want to make sure that 
we are using the most effective methods for 
such training. The present economic crisis 
has served to make us more keenly aware 
of possible pitfalls, especially with so many 
skilled workers stranded. A study recently 
published by the Women’s Bureau on the oc- 
cupational histories of a group of mature 
and experienced women workers in attend- 
ance at industrial summer schools, 1928 to 
1930, reveals that a number of these work- 
ers had been forced from special into mis- 
cellaneous trades because of general indus- 
trial changes eliminating skilled processes. 
One girl is quoted as saying that twice she 
had learned a skilled trade that later was dis- 
carded by industry on account of style 
changes in women’s garments. Naturally, 
workers question the value of mastering a 
trade that may serve only ten years, or less. 

With the occupational world in such a 
state of flux, with machines so extensively 
superseding hand processes, with old profes- 
sions overcrowded and new ones rapidly fill- 
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ing up, the problems confronting vocational 
counselors are especially difficult. The whole 
subject calls for much more careful investi- 
gation and cooperation throughout the coun- 
try than has yet been achieved. Three gen- 
eral recommendations seem in order in this 
brief discussion. Basically, vocational guid- 
ance can be of great service in educating 
students in regard to vocational possibili- 
ties as well as certain general principles, a 
knowledge of which seems essential for real 
success in gainful employment. Where ef- 
fort is made to conduct any kind of voca- 
tional training in schools in face of the many 
difficulties attendant upon such a system, es- 
pecial care should be taken to aim not to- 
ward too narrow specialization but toward 
preparing for interchangeable occupations 
and allied interests. Putting all one’s eggs 
into one basket may be as inadvisable in the 
occupational world as in the financial. 
Finally, any system of vocation instruction to 
be worth while must guard against rigidity 
of methods and aim toward constant elas- 
ticity and development. 


T NO time in the world’s history have 
women been faced with such heavy 
responsibilities in regard to the solution of 
social and economic problems. Today the 
number of college-trained and well-educated 
women, together with the women qualified 
by experience to be leaders in such matters, 
is so great that the challenge to divert their 
time, energy, and ability to straightening out 
certain phases of our complicated civilization 
is inescapable. 

In regard to the lessons outlined so sharp- 
ly by the depression, certainly nobody realizes 
better than those in educational circles that 
such lessons mean little unless those to 
whom they are pointed out master them for 
constructive purposes. 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN PARENT EDUCATION 


From the Notebook of an Educator Interested in Family Life and Parenthood 


By RALPH P. BRIDGMAN 


DUCATORS who believe that one of edu- 
E cation’s goals should be the enrich- 
ment of family life and parenthood are to 
be found working today in two areas—with 
adolescents in secondary schools, junior col- 
leges, and colleges, and with adults who 
have already attained parenthood, or who 
are about to become parents. Those who 
work in the former area are both guided 
and limited by the traditions and standards 
of organized education. Adult education on 
the other hand has developed few traditions, 
and it is often accused of having no stand- 
ards. 

In secondary and college education three 
distinct types of procedures are being used: 

1. Students are given lectures or reading 
assignments about family relationships and 
family customs in different civilizations, 
upon child growth and development, and 
about those findings of the sciences which 
instructors believe relevant to family life. 
Such material is organized generally into 
new courses with such titles as The Family, 
Family Relationships, Child Development, 
and Parent Education. Sometimes faculties 
incorporate this material into existing courses 
in home economics, sociology, child psychol- 
ogy, and even civics. Each year during the 
last six years there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of such courses of- 
fered by secondary schools and colleges. 

2. Some schools and colleges, notably 


those with well-developed home economics 
departments, offer students supervised prac- 
tice in the performance of home-making 
tasks, in household management, and in the 
care of young children. 

3. In a few schools and colleges can be 
found groups of students who meet to ana- 
lyze and discuss their own family relation- 
ship situations, and to bring to bear upon 
their own problems the pertinent findings 
of the sciences, and the lore and skills of the 
arts. 

There is no accurate knowledge regard- 
ing the relative extent of these three types 
of procedures in secondary and college edu- 
cation today. It is safe to say, however, that 
there are many times more courses offering 
material about family life than courses or 
units giving practice in home management 
or in the care of children, and many more 
of the latter than there are opportunities for 
inquiring into and widening perspectives up- 
on contemporary family experience. 

The educator who is attempting to relate 
classroom material and discussion to the 
family life experiences of his students is 
constantly limited by curriculum require- 
ments restricting subject matter, by accepted 
standards for educational procedures with 
adolescents, and by the educational philoso- 
phies of administrators within whose second- 
ary schools and colleges these courses and 
units are developed. 

















































































































A FAR wider variety of procedures is be- 


ing tried out by educators working 
with parents: lectures followed by question- 
box periods; lectures followed by controlled 
discussions of selected questions; discussions 
of family situations presented by members 
of families participating; studies of fam- 
ily situations (that is, case studies) like those 
represented in the membership of the group; 
supervised assistance in nursery schools; ob- 
servation of nursery school groups followed 
by lectures or by conferences; and many 
variations on these procedures. 

The comparative newness of these meth- 
ods, the absence of accepted standards of 
procedure, the lack of developed curricula 
or units of instruction, serve both to widen 
the field for experimentation, and at the 
same time to limit the intensity with which 
the parent educator may experiment with his 
procedures or his material. 

Workers in this area are confronted by 
many other difficulties. Most parents who 
participate in parent education activities do 
so because of awareness of needs. Some are 
overwhelmed by their perplexities and frus- 
trations. The teacher-leader must learn how 
to identify emotionally with them and yet 
not become so involved in their feelings as 
to lose his perspective or weaken his judg- 
ment, 

Another limitation, or it may be a chal- 
lenge, is found in those parents who seek 
knowledge or insight, and seek it doggedly, 
but never about the problems which the lead- 
er's experience tells him are their real or 
basic problems. To these they are blind. The 
teacher-leader must know how to provide a 
constructive educational experience for such 
parent-learners. 

Lack of experience in developing con- 
stituencies for adult education activities, un- 
certainty in appealing to and interesting pro- 
spective parent-learners, ignorance of the 
problems of organization and management, 
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often serve further to complicate community 
parent education efforts. 


HE following proposals are made for 
"| é consideration of organizer-leaders 
and teacher-leaders in parent education: 

1. Planning for parent education in the 
future should distinguish between the func- 
tion of promotion, rousing parents to aware- 
ness of need, the function of organizing and 
managing parent education activities, and 
the function of educational leadership. These 
three functions require such different ca- 
pacities that the same individual can rarely 
perform more than one effectively. The en- 
thusiast who can stimulate a hunger for par- 
ent education in prospective parent-learners 
ordinarily is unfitted for the slow pace and 
the attention to detail required of an or- 
ganizer and manager of institutes, groups, or 
classes. Nor is a successful organizer-leader 
generally fitted for the responsibilities of a 
teacher-leader. 

Education in the arts of parenthood can- 
not at present be required of adults. It must 
be for them a voluntary activity. To secure 
its constituency, a proposed parent educa- 
tion activity must hold out to the prospective 
parent-learner values that appear to him 
greater than those offered by other often 
more alluring ways of spending his leisure 
time. Constituencies for adult education are 
seldom found ready-made; they must be de- 
veloped by leaders. Both promoter-leaders 
and organizer-leaders, however, must take 
care that they represent accurately the edu- 
cational philosophy and the procedures to be 
employed by the teacher-leaders with whom 
they team, else the parent-learner will feel 
and justly that he has been sold one article 
and delivered another. 

The promoter-leader and the organizer- 
leader must be people who know their com- 
munities, whose enthusiasms are socialized, 
and who are accepted by their fellows as 
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leaders worthy of a following. Such pro- 
moter-leaders and organizer-leaders are gen- 
erally individuals not professionally trained 
in education who work as volunteers, or for 
expenses. 

2. A teacher-leader must understand and 
be able clearly to interpret relevant subject 
matter, must know how to relate herself to 
group members so that under her teaching 
each has as constructive educational experi- 
ence as she is capable of having at that time, 
and must have command of the technics of 
teaching, discussion leadership, and educa- 
tional interviewing. It is exceedingly difficult 
to secure an effective teacher-leader outside 
the ranks of the professions of education, 
welfare work, and medicine. The more suc- 
cessful teacher-leaders are professionally 
trained in education. 

In most communities the choice of a 
teacher-leader is the most difficult aspect of 
parent education planning. It should first be 
ascertained of a candidate whether he is 
more interested in people, in their feelings, 
their frustrations, their struggles, joys, and 
successes, than in his professional status or 
his professional knowledge and skills. Most 
people who know enough or who have suffi- 
cient command of educational technics to be 
acceptable teacher-leaders, have outgrown the 
capacity to be human. Parent education ac- 
tivities in the future should be organized and 
carried on only when they can command the 
services of teacher-leaders who have or- 
ganized their knowledge functionally and 
who are more interested in people than in 
subject matter or professional status. 

3. Parent education activities will be or- 


ganized at first within those organizations 
to which prospective participants already 
owe allegiance—club, church, professional 
association, community welfare organization, 
school. At the same time, from the begin- 
ning, plans should be laid for the future 
housing of such activities within one of 
the community's more permanent institutions. 
In the long run, those parent education ac- 
tivities that prove to be of value to parents 
will be woven into the programs of the na- 
tion’s basic institutions, its tax-supported 
schools, its tax-supported health and welfare 
agencies, and its churches. A local parent 
education activity whose organizer-leader 
never develops for it such connections may 
cease to exist before it becomes rooted. On 
the other hand, such connections may be 
equally fatal if they are consummated pre- 
maturely, that is, before education, welfare, 
and ecclesiastical executives have been edu- 
cated into willingness to allow promoter- 
leaders, organizer-leaders, and teacher-leaders 
of parents to function as they have learned 
best, without conforming too strictly to insti- 
tutional standards or professional rituals. 


ARENT education cannot become a na- 
Picante movement unless it builds both 
upon the felt needs and enthusiasms of par- 
ents themselves, and also upon the knowl- 
edge and skills of the professions. These 
brief notes may be considered a proposal for 
a division of labor between the layman and 
the professional, by which the peculiar in- 
terests and talents of each may find expres- 
sion cooperatively in the service of a com- 
mon purpose. 





A FELLOWSHIP YEAR IN HAWAII 


By CONSTANCE E. HARTT 


Hn did you happen to come to 


Hawaii?” is a question which has 
been asked many times this year, and the 
invariable rejoinder is, “Because I closed a 
window in a bus in England one summer.” 
Though startling, it’s true. 

While attending the International Botani- 
cal Congress at Cambridge in 1930, I closed 
the window. A lady seated in front of me 
thanked me. We fell into conversation, and 
it developed that her husband was a botanist 
at the Experiment Station of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters Association. He and I dis- 
cussed sugar-cane problems and the upshot 
of it is that I am here at the station for my 
Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship year. The 
choice of location has proved fortunate in- 
deed, not only because of the favorable con- 
ditions for the growth of cane but also on 
account of the excellent facilities, and the 
splendid cooperation and assistance afforded 
me at the Station. 

While seated at my hotel window, look- 
ing out upon a Kona orange tree with crim- 
son bougainvillea scrambling over it, a 
group of bananas with huge tattered leaves, 
a tall cocoanut with the warm sunlight glint- 
ing on its shiny foliage, and a breadfruit 
tree bearing large green fruits, I will try in 
twelve hundred words to tell something of 
my research and of what this fellowship 
means to me. But twelve thousand would 
scarcely be sufficient to express the awaken- 
ing, the broadening, and the full significance 
of this experience. The year has brought 
much besides my own research of potassium 
deficiency: learning the practical side of 
botany, where science is applied for the de- 


crease of production costs and increase in 
yield; hiking through tropical rain forests, 
with tall trunks festooned with mosses, filmy 
ferns, and many lianas; seeing tree ferns 
thirty feet high, tree lobelias and others of 
the endemic flora the origin of which is still 
unknown; standing at night by the rim of 
Halemaumau, watching fountains of fire 
1150° centigrade leap three hundred feet in- 
to the air, then fall as myriads of brilliant 
sparks back into the gently rolling surface 
of the lava floor; eating lomi-lomi (mas- 
saged) salmon, raw seaweed, salted kukui 
nuts, squid, poi, and many other interesting 
foods at a /uau or Hawaiian feast; and per- 
ceiving that other races have good qualities 
and that people should be considered indi- 
vidually and not just lumped together as 
Orientals. These are only a few ‘of the high 
spots of the year. 


ow to tell about the research. Ten or 
N a dozen chemical elements are re- 
quired in large quantities and several in 
small amounts for the growth of plants. Po- 
tassium is one of the three required in such 
large amounts that it must be added to soils 
in commercial fertilizers. It seems strange 
that althcugh the necessity of potassium for 
plant growth has been recognized for over 
a hundred years, yet even now scientists do 
not know what potassium does within the 
plant, or even how much is needed. The 
amount and time of application depend up- 
on the crop, soil conditions, and other fac- 
tors. My purpose is to help solve the prob- 
lem of the rdle of potash in plants by study- 
ing certain physiological differences between 
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plants grown with varying amounts of po- 
tassium, with all other conditions kept as 
well controlled as possible. 

Plants were grown from seed pieces (i.e., 
portions of cane stalks) and when about a 
month old were cut from the mother stalk 
with a sterilized knife and carefully placed 
in crocks of sand, one plant in each of 
forty crocks. Five men helped me with the 
transplanting, because it had to be done rap- 
idly. The plants were watered with nutrient 
solutions, some receiving a lot of potassium, 
others moderate and small amounts, and 
still others none at all. All the other essen- 
tial elements were supplied in as nearly 
optimum amounts as possible in accordance 
with our present knowledge. 


EXT came the period of watching for 
N differences, of making careful meas- 
urements, and in three weeks the plants 
receiving no potassium began to develop 
symptoms of potassium  starvation—de- 
creased growth, a yellowish discoloration of 
the leaves, the formation of brown edges 
along the leaves, and the curling and dying 
of their tips. The control plants showed none 
of these symptoms. An interesting feature 
was the real correlation evident between the 
amount of potassium supplied and the 
growth and general vigor of the plants. 

Then came the insects. Such a heart-break- 
ing way to study entomology! Moths flew 
into the greenhouse at night and laid 
bunches of fuzzy eggs on the under-surfaces 
of leaves in inconspicous places. If unde- 
tected, these hatched in a few days and many 
small green worms ate up my leaves. This 
scemed to bring joy to the entomology de- 
partment, who hunted eagerly over the eggs 
for new parasites which they might culti- 
vate and distribute to plantations to aid in 
the fight against armyworms, But to me they 
brought no delight, and I soon became ac- 
complished at squashing even the juiciest 
ones between my fingers. 


Eventually the time came for harvesting 
some of the plants. This consisted of separat- 
ing the roots, stems, and leaves, weighing 
them, grinding them, setting aside weighed 
alequots in alcohol for sugar and other 
chemical analysis, freezing some for express- 
ing sap and making pH estimations, and dry- 
ing the rest at room temperature for enzyme 
determinations. This was long, continuous 
work, lasting on into the evening. While we 
were harvesting, Reyes remarked, ‘““The pro- 
gression of this work has been difficult.” 
When I complimented Gregorio on his rapid 
work, he replied, “The mechanism is func- 
tioning properly.” At six o'clock I tried to 
dismiss the boys, but Nicholas said firmly, 
“No, Miss Hartt, if you stay, we stay.” 

Now I am deep in enzyme studies. En- 
zymes are organic catalysts which seem to 
govern the speed of chemical reactions in 
plants and animals. Diastase in our saliva, 
for example, aids in the digestion of starch. 
I find that the diastase of cane leaves grown 
without potassium is much more active than 
that of the controls. Now I am trying to 
find out why. Preliminary studies of invertase 
are also under way; the optimum hydrogen 
ion concentration for its activity is pH 4. 
After invertase will come the protein en- 
zymes, then lipase, and others if there is time. 
“If there is time.’”” How soon time passes 
when one is engaged in research! And one 
can never finish. So many unsolved side is- 
sues remain crying out for study. 

If only many other women could have a 
similar experience! To travel, to make new 
contacts and meet many interesting people, 
to conduct research on one’s own favorite 
subject with the best of equipment and the 
encouragement and cooperation of one’s col- 
leagues—truly this is an experience to be 
treasured always. To the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, to Mr. Agee, the 
director of the Experiment Station, and to 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, I 
am sincerely grateful for this opportunity. 
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HE fellowships for 1933-34 for which 
jf petere should be made to the 
American Association of University Women 
are listed below. Applications must reach the 
national headquarters by January 1, 1932. 
Complete information regarding these fel- 
lowships is given in a leaflet, Fellowships 
Announcement, which may be obtained by 
writing to the secretary of the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fellow- 
ship.— Open to American women, holding the 
Ph.D. or D.Sc. degree, or having an equivalent 
preparation, who give promise of distinction. This 
fellowship may be awarded as a fellowship for 
research only ($1,200); or as a docentship 
($1,500), the holder of which shall have arranged 
to combine research with the giving of one or 
more courses of university lectures. 

A.A.U.W. Fellowship.— Open 
to American women who have completed all the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree, with the possi- 
ble exception of the completion of the disserta- 
tion, and who give promise of distinction. For 
study in Europe. $1,500. 

E. Maltby Fellowship.—Open to 
women having a degree in arts, science, or litera- 
ture, and showing promise of distinction. $1,500. 


European 


Margaret 


Latin-American Fellowship.— Open to wom- 
en who are nationals of the Latin-American repub- 
lics, at least twenty-one years of age, having the 
equivalent of a college education in the universities 
or best normal schools of their countries, and a 
sufficient knowledge of English to study in this 
country profitably. For advanced study in the 
United States in preparation for some form of pub- 
lic service. $1,500. 

A. A. U. W. International Fellowship.— 
Open to all members of associations belonging to 
the International Federation of University Wom- 
en. For research at an approved university or in- 
stitution in some country other than that of the 
holder. $1,500. 


Northwest Central Sectional Fellowship.— 
Open to women from any section of the country 
who have completed at least one year of graduate 
work in arts, science, or literature; all qualifica- 
tions being equal, preference will be given to a 
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candidate from the Northwest Central Section. For 
study in science, literature, or the arts. $1,500. 

Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow- 
ship.— Open to women having the Ph.D. or D.Sc. 
degree, and presenting evidence of subsequent dis- 
tinctive accomplishment in research. For research. 
$1,500. 


Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial Fellow- 
ship.—Open to women who have a B.A. degree 
or its equivalent, and have completed at least two 
years of graduate study tending toward public 
health work or two years of practical work in the 
public health field. For work along the lines of 
public health. $2,000. 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship.— 
Open to any woman having a degree in arts, sci- 
ence, or literature, who intends to make teaching 
her profession. In general, preference is given to 
applicants who have had successful experience in 
teaching and have completed at least two years of 
graduate study, and who give promise of suc- 
cess in teaching. $1,000. 

Alpha Omicron Pi Fellowship.— Open to 
women having a degree in arts, science, or litera- 
ture, and showing promise of distinction. $1,000. 
Fellowship.— (Offered 
Federation 


International Junior 


by the International of University 
Women.) Open to members of associations be- 
longing to the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, not more than thirty years of 
age, who have been engaged in research for at 
least one year. For work in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, biological sciences (including 
physiology and pathology), experimental psychol- 
ogy, in some country other than that of the holder. 
£250. 


Caroline Spurgeon Scholarship.—( Offered 
by the British Federation of University Women.) 
Open to members of associations belonging to the 
International Federation of University Women. 
For two years’ research or advanced postgraduate 
work in the arts, to be carried on in London while 
the holder resides at Crosby Hall. £100 a year for 
two years. 

International Residential Scholarship at 
Crosby Hall.— (Offered by the British Federa- 
tion of University Women.) Open to members of 
associations belonging to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. For research or other 
postgraduate work in science or arts in London, the 
holder to be in residence at Crosby Hall. £100. 
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WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


MEETING COMMUNITY NEEDS 


A.A.U.W. ideals of high standards in 
education are finding concrete expression 
through community educational activities of 
interesting and varied types to meet diverse 
community needs. During the past year 357 
branches have sponsored 718 community 
projects. This significant number of projects 
represents the highest type of community co- 
operation. It will not be possible within 
the scope of this article to mention all of 
the splendid efforts of our branches, but it 
will be possible to sketch a few lines of en- 
deavor which may be suggestive in the ex- 
change of helpful ideas among branches. 

Some of the forms which these educa- 
tional activities of the branches have taken 
are: support of educational legislation, rural 
school work, library improvement, coopera- 
tion in establishing nursery schools, play 
schools and clinics, entertainments for chil- 
dren, aids to public schools and universities, 
schools for parents, exhibits, representation 
by members on educational boards and coun- 
cils, and studies and surveys as a first step 
toward activities. 

Educational Legislation. — Educational 
legislation for the improvement of schools 
has been significant in a number of states. 
In Florida, for example, five branches were 
engaged in various phases of this work dur- 
ing the past year. The Greensboro Branch, 
North Carolina, endorsed a petition against 
a 50 per cent limitation on local school ex- 
penditure, supplementary to state standards. 
Logansport, Indiana, has a member who 
spends her entire time in lobbying for edu- 


cational measures during the meeting of the 
state legislature. Still other ways of entering 
into this significant kind of work have been 
found by a large number of the western 
branches. Tulsa, Oklahoma, has a fund to be 
used for sending telegrams and letters in 
support of desirable legislation. Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, has worked to help pass 
a bond issue for building new elementary 
schools. Olympia, Washington, took part in 
the endeavor to save the state library. Po- 
mona, California, held one meeting devoted 
to educational legislation and made this a 
guest meeting to promote interest in state 
aid for the physically handicapped. 
Numbers of branches, too numerous to 
mention, have supported movements against 
budget cuts which would be detrimental to 
high standards in education. In these times 
when financial stress is uppermost in the 
minds of board members, this phase of work 
takes on unusual importance. Gains which 
have been slowly made during a long period 
of years should not be lost by one drastic 
cut. While education must adjust along with 
other lines of work, it should not be made 
to suffer unduly. When comparative figures 
are shown on, let us say, war preparation and 
education, the A.A.U.W. as an organiza- 
tion can well afford to make the proportion 
spent for education a more significant one. 
Rural School Improvement.—Projects for 
the improvement of rural schools are ex- 
ceedingly important in the development of 
our entire educational system. The work of 
the Vermont state organization has been out- 
standing in this field and it can best be de- 
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scribed by a quotation from the state re- 
port. 


The Better District Schools Association is 
a proxy organization of the Vermont Division of 
the A.A.U.W. organized to participate actively in 
rural school improvement efforts in Vermont. Its 
first goal was more state aid for rural schools, 
which was pushed and accomplished through wide 
publicity efforts during legislative sessions. Its 
present efforts are bent toward improvement of 
teaching in rural schools. A fund is maintained 
providing from four to six summer school schol- 
arships for selected teachers, in schools 
outside of Vermont, each year. The cash award in 
each case covers full expenses for the teacher up 
to a maximum of $200. The members of the Ver- 
mont State Division Education Committee are 
ex-officio directors of the Better District Schools 
Association. 


rural 


Other Vermont branches interested in 
rural school work are Brattleboro, Burling- 
ton, Montpelier, Bennington, and Middle- 
bury. 

The Southwest Central Section has an un- 
usually large number of branches interested 
in rural schools, sixteen having given time 


to furthering this work during the past year. 
Much of this activity has been along the 
line of increasing library facilities for rural 
schools. For example, Manhattan, Kansas, 
reports: 


Eight traveling libraries of about fifty books 
each have been started in the rural schools of our 
county. The books were donated by our mem- 
bers and were divided into the eight libraries and 
cataloged by our committee. Suitable boxes for 
them were made in our rural high schools. A 
permanent gift of thirty books to each of six rural 
high schools was made also. We plan to continue 
our rural school library work until it is taken 
over by county officials. 


Other ways of aiding rural schools are 
being worked out in the following branches: 
Greeley, Colorado, is helping in a most sig- 
nificant piece of work in Weld County. Al- 
ready forty-seven rural schools have taken 
part in the cooperative scheme. Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, has aided three schools for the 


past two years, two of which have become 
model schools. St. Cloud, Minnesota, has a 
plan for making first-hand investigations of 
rural schools. 

Again this brief summary will but point 
the way in which branches are developing 
this kind of work. Our headquarters infor- 
mation service for the exchange of helpful 
suggestions among branches will furnish de- 
tails of any one of these projects in so far as 
the branch has reported details to national 
headquarters. 

City Library Improvement—City library 
improvement has also been carried on by a 
significant number of branches. Merrimack 
Valley, New Hampshire, had a committee 
whose responsibility it was to sce that the 
public library was supplied with the bcst 
books on child care and training and child 
psychology, for the use of mothers and 
teachers. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, prepared 
a reading list of books for parents, making 
a request for a parents’ bookshelf in the Car- 
negie Library. Huntington, West Virginia, 
sponsored a circulating library for the mem- 
bers of their child study group. 

The Iron Mountain Branch, Michigan, 
donates books along the lines which its 
groups are using to the local library. Last 
year they placed the History of the Amert- 
can Association of University Women, the 
Proceedings of the Boston Convention, and 
the JOURNAL on the shelves for general use. 
This is an exceilent way to stimulate interest 
in the work of the Association. The Black 
Hills Branch, South Dakota, also reports 
that, “The A.A.U.W. has been instrumental 
in making available in the local library the 
study of the liberal arts colleges carried on 
under the direction of the director of the 
Association, Dr. Kathryn McHale.” 

Still other library developments are found 
in Omaha, Nebraska, which reported in 1931 
that the branch was building up a club 
library for the use of the educational sec- 
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tion in its various round tables. Another idea 
was sponsored in 1930-31 by the Moscow 
Branch, Idaho, when it established a rental 
bookshelf in connection with a literary study 
group. Pullman, Washington, has had a 
children’s library since 1922. 

Nursery Schools and Play Groups.—Play 
groups and nursery schools for the pre- 
school child have frequently resulted from 
the interest created in a community by an 
A.A.U.W. child study group. Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, has sponsored a co- 
operative play school; Queens Chapter, Long 
Island, sponsors a nursery school for chil- 
dren of members of the A.A.U.W.; and 
Brattleboro, Vermont, organized a nursery 
school in 1930. 

The South Atlantic Section reports seven 
branches sponsoring nursery schools, play 
groups, or kindergartens. 

In the Northeast Central Section there is 
the Kenosha, school 


Wisconsin, nursery 


which has been in operation for three years. 


In addition a number of branches are rais- 
ing funds toward the initiation of nursery 
schools. 

Jackson, Mississippi, has a ‘‘Preschool” 
now in its third year. The project is de- 
scribed in an attractive folder called The 
A.A.U.W. Preschool for Young Children. 

An excellent cooperative nursery school 
was reported in Spokane in 1931. The Chil- 
dren’s Community, a publication available at 
national headquarters, describes the work of 
the Berkeley Branch, California, in establish- 
ing a cooperative nursery school. In all 
thirty-nine branches have reported definite 
interest in schools or play groups for young 
children. 

Clinics —Twenty-two branches are active- 
ly cooperating in health clinics for children, 
and four are interested in child guidance 
clinics. 

Entertainments for Children.—Twenty-six 
branches have provided various types of en- 


tertainment for children. Important among 
these were the La Crosse, Wisconsin, plays 
for children mentioned in the last JoURNAL, 
and the Lawrence, Kansas, puppet shows. 

Better movies for children have also come 
in for their share of attention, and special 
story-telling hours have been established in 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Athens, Georgia; 
and several other branches. 

Play-producing groups are prominent in 
a number of branches, notably Oconomowoc 
and Sheboygan, Wisconsin; Norwalk, Con- 
necticut; and Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Studies and Surveys—tIn keeping with 
our educational policy of thorough study of 
a situation as a first step toward action, 
twenty-eight branches have made studies or 
surveys during the past year. These ranged 
from investigation of the public schools 
through studies of vocational possibilities, of 
higher education, new educational methods, 
unemployment, delinquent and neglected 
children, the length of the elementary public 
school day, adult education, women’s occu- 
pations, and progressive schools. 

An exceedingly interesting study relative 
to entrance requirements in southern colleges 
is now in progress in the South Atlantic 
Section as a section project. 

Institutes and Conferences——An interest- 
ing deviation from the usual parent educa- 
tion study group is the “School for Parents” 
sponsored by the Stillwater Branch, Okla- 
homa, in cooperation with twenty-five other 
organizations. The chairman of the branch 
education committee acted as publicity and 
finance chairman of this school. 

Institutes and conferences were sponsored 
by nine branches, five in the field of child 
development and parent education, one on 
character education in Louisville, Kentucky, 
one on art, and one on “Unemployment and 
Remedies for It.” 

A.A.U.W. branches are increasingly con- 
scious of community responsibility. In accord 
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with this development more branches are 
each year opening certain of their meetings 
to the public, or are planning open forum 
discussions or institutes to which the public 
is invited. 

Exhibits Muaseums.—Educational 
playthings exhibits numbered seventy-nine 
this past year, but the branches were also 
concerned with several other types of ex- 
hibits, notably book and art exhibits. Among 
others New Haven, Connecticut, had an ex- 
hibit of the Cambridge School of Landscape 
Architecture, and Newburgh, New York, 
one of the Hudson River School of Painters. 

One of the newer projects has been that 
of the educational museum. Five such mu- 
seurns have already been started by branch 
groups. Topeka, Kansas, for example, is 
sponsoring a children’s museum which is for 
the use of the public school system. The col- 
lection is housed in the Topeka Art Guild 
Gallery. 


and 


Other Activities—_Among the miscellane- 
ous activities are the various projects for aid- 
ing local public schools to secure better con- 
ditions for work or better equipment, style 
shows, and placement bureaus for high 
school and college graduates. 

A significant number of our members are 
acting as leaders for community groups out- 
side the A.A.U.W. Five hundred and twenty- 
seven such leaders were reported this year 
by educational chairmen. 

One especially significant type of educa- 
tional activity is that of vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. One hundred and fourteen 
branches have given these services to their 
communities this year, and the details of the 
more successful plans will be dealt with in 
a forthcoming issue of the JOURNAL. 

There is now available a revised edition 
of Some Communal .Educational Activities 
Sponsored by Branches of the A.A.U.W., in- 
cluding the last two years of work. Reports 
of three successful educational playthings ex- 


hibits held last year may also be secured 
from the national office. 

It is to be hoped that more branches will 
initiate original enterprises which meet their 
community needs, and that having initiated 
them they will send an account to national 
headquarters so that their experience may of- 
fer suggestions to other branches. 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS 


Community projects in international rela- 
tions are growing in number and variety. 
Two characteristic projects reported by Hib- 
bing, Minnesota, and Birmingham, Alabama, 
respectively, may be mentioned here. The 
International Relations class in Buhl, Min- 
nesota, a section of the Hibbing Branch, 
sponsored a high school assembly program 
January 28 presenting the problem of peace. 
Members of the class worked with the pupils 
in organizing and presenting the program. 
One feature of unusual interest was the use 
of foreign-born pupils who sang songs of 
their native countries. 

The branch in Birmingham, Alabama, or- 
ganized a World Good-Will exhibit which 
was displayed in the windows of a bank in 
the heart of the city. It aroused much news- 
paper comment and public interest, evidenced 
by letters to the press. The exhibit, in which 
the Birmingham Branch of the League of Na- 
tions Association cooperated, was held dur- 
ing the week of May 16-22 as a contribution 
to the celebration of International Good- 
Will Day, May 18. 

Mrs. McCrory, president of the St. Cloud 
Branch, Minnesota, has sent the following 
report of a cooperative study group: 


St. Cloud has a study group interested in in- 
ternational relations and in the development of 
leadership for such study. “Evaluating the Ef- 
forts Toward Peace” is the task undertaken by 
twenty-five women, members of the A.A.U.W. 
and the League of Women Voters. Working with 








the chairman are the leaders, one for each month. 
Each is responsible for one program, a phase 
of the general topic, presented by the leader or 
by members whom she may ask to assist her. Such 
a plan will promote greater interest and stimulate 
each leader to make her program a real contribu- 
tion. 

At the state convention held at Duluth last 
May this group had a real test of its theories 
on leadership and cooperation, with the con- 
vention delegates as observers. A demonstration 
of a regular meeting as it is usually conducted 
in the club home at St. Cloud was staged. The 
topic was “The Near East in the World War.” 
The large world map was in place; magazines, 
pictures, and cartoons were used. Discussion was 
free and informal; questions were asked and 
answered in a way altogether captivating. 

Convention members in commenting on the pro- 
gram expressed a new confidence in the ability 
of women to think and act without depending 
upon outside leadership. 


The Portland Branch, Oregon, organized 
five international relations study groups in 
1931-32, and plans are made for a sixth 
during the coming year. Last year they 
studied Problems of the Pacific and in the 
course of the year held two joint meetings, 
one with a Japanese speaker and the other 
with a Chinese speaker. The group leaders 
attended the summer Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations at Reed College. Interna- 
tional Economics will probably be adopted 
as the course for next year. 

The International Relations Study Group 
of the Birmingham Branch, Michigan, which, 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Charles 
Shain, has become a community institution 
this spring, held a reunion of the seven 
classes, 1924-32. The “old grads’ contrib- 
uted to the program, which included reports 
on various international problems and a play- 
let, Mourning Becomes Electorate. The class 
meets once a week for two hours with an 
average attendance of thirty. The meetings 
are open to women interested in the sub- 
ject under discussion, whether or not they 
are members of the Association. 
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In New Haven, International Good-Will 
Day was celebrated with a Model Disarma- 
ment Conference, produced by the Connecti- 
cut Council on International Relations, of 
which the Connecticut State Division of this 
Association is a member. A report written 
by Mrs. Rachel Canrad Nason, chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Council and 
author of the text for this performance, has 
been published in the September number of 
the Women’s Press. A few quotations from 
this report follow: 


A thousand people urging their claim to places 
. . . Students, business men, members of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Women’s Clubs, League of Women 
Voters, College Clubs, Churches, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis.... 

The Governor of the State presiding, sixty- 
seven organizations representing the nations of 
the world, four college presidents, five lawyers, 
two bankers, and twenty-two others of note tak- 
ing the parts of the leading statesmen now as- 
sembled at the Disarmament Conference in Gen- 
@Cva. .«- 

Ushers swamped, book tables exhausted, be- 
tween demands for posters, pamphlets, lists, and 
advice on all manner of problems... . 

Flags waving—but the band drowned out by 
the confusion of conversation. . . . 

Eventually—silence. A Model Session of the 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments was convened by a chairman who, 
though bearing remarkable resemblance to a past 
president of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, lent to the words of Arthur Henderson 
a convincing reality... . 

Several incidents in the program drew quick 
response. Many of us had labored last fall to 
obtain signatures to the petitions put forward by 
various women’s organizations for presentation to 
the Disarmament Conference. In our innocence, 
we had thought of these, together with similar 
petitions from women in other countries, as the 
center of importance in the ceremony. We there- 
fore awaited Miss Dingman’s speech, and the 
procession of the nations, each bearer with her 
bundle, as the great moment of the first session. 
But we soon realized our error. Bundles of peti- 
tions from Holland, from Disabled Soldiers— 
some of them came themselves to speak for it— 
from Trade Unions, from Cooperative Societies, 
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from students, from the Federation of Catholic 
Women’s organizations, from the Churches, each 
represented by an appropriate representative, filled 
the platform. James Green of Yale, who had ad- 
dressed the Conference in Geneva on behalf of 
the students of the world, himself repeated his 
speech, much to the joy of the many high school 
delegations participating. 


The manuscript of the Model Disarma- 
ment Conference has been mimeographed for 
the use of other organizations, and may be 
obtained for fifty cents a copy from the 
League of Nations Association, 6 East Thir- 
ty-Ninth Street, New York City. 


A PLEA FROM TIENTSIN 


The branch in Tientsin, China, close to the 
tragic conflict between China and Japan, 
drew up a statement on the immediate crisis 
of 1931-32 and its relation to the general 
problem of world peace, which was sent to 
the International Relations Office in April, 
arriving too late for the June JOURNAL. It 
is reproduced here because of its significance 
as coming from a group of our members 
actually involved in some of the situations 
which seem remote to many of us. 


The Tientsin branch of the A.A.U.W. unites 
in expressing its deep concern over the present 
state of affairs in the Far East, in deploring the 
use of force, in desiring to see a peaceful and 
just settlement, and in urging the strengthening 
of the hands of all agencies working toward 
peace. 

We urge that the present crisis be taken as 
a challenge to us to use our women’s imagina- 
tions and our college-trained minds to think of 
ways of promoting peace, of substituting a definite 
peace-psychology for war-psychology. Even the 
League of Nations and the World Court are still 
thinking partly at least in terms of a world in 
which war is the expected and familiar solution of 
a knotty problem. When the League wants to work 
for peace, it still uses terms which imply force,— 
sanctions, boycotts, economic isolation, a world 
police force; how may such an article be en- 
forced? Have we not, as women who want to 
see a peaceful world in which the next generation 
may grow up, a special opportunity to help teach 
and talk and think peace? 


Does this suggestion seem too utterly vision- 
ary to mean anything? World problems stagger 
us, the miserable conditions of the nations in gen- 
eral give us sleepless nights, and we feel utterly 
discouraged at the thought, “What can I as an 
individual do?’”’ But we have to realize that what 
any individual does in the group of which she 
is a part to develop sympathy in any member of 
one race for another race, is laying one stone 
in the great foundation of world peace. Have we 
the courage as mothers and teachers to bring 
up our children with the idea of loving all people? 
Can we guard everything we say and do in their 
presence so that they will not develop a superior 
or contemptuous attitude toward people of any 
other country? Can we supervise their reading, 
their conversation, and their schoolbooks so that 
hate does not enter into their scheme of living? 
We westerners failed woefully, most of us, in 
the World War, and I grieve to think of how 
Americans hated all Germans, no matter how good 
or fine they were. If we love one friend of an- 
other nationality, can we think of that race as 
despicable? Are we big enough to rise to such 
a challenge? Can we think internationally? 

As to us, members of this Tientsin chapter of 
the A.A.U.W., who represent two nations, but 
who share precious common memories of col- 
lege experiences, can we not do our bit in deep- 
ening our friendships through this Association, 
can we not work for closer unity in our own 
group, can we not share what we really think 
and feel in the frankness of true friendship? Is 
this just a dream? 


The Tientsin Branch, made up of both 
Chinese and American women graduates of 
American colleges and universities, supports 
the Tientsin American School, with its more 
than one hundred pupils, about four-fifths 
of whom are American. The school works 
especially to integrate the children in Chinese 
culture which surrounds them, for, as Mrs. 
A. G. Robinson, chairman of the committee 
which drafted the statement, writes: 


It is unfortunately true that some children 
may live in China most of their growing years 
and yet not come to know the real China, not 
learn to speak any Chinese except the atrocious 
“Pidgin-English” brand, nor learn anything about 
the culture of the ancient and honorable coun- 


try. 











MOTION PICTURE REVIEWS BY THE 
LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


In April, 1929, the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors made a 
very interesting offer to a number of na- 
tional women’s organizations,—the privilege 
of previewing new releases at the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. This 
invitation was extended to the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
International Federation of Catholic Alum- 
ne, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the American Association of 
University Women. The latter national or- 
ganization did not accept, but the invitation 
was transferred to the local branch of the 
A.A.U.W., the Women’s University Club of 
Los Angeles, which for some time had been 
publishing its own reviews. The previewing 
service has been effective continuously since 
the offer was made, and, in addition to the 
organizations named, the National Council 
of Jewish Women, National Council of New 
England Women, Boy Scouts, American 
Library Association, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and United Church Brother- 
hood have been included in the invitation. A 
prerequisite to accepting this courtesy was a 
large distribution for the reports rendered by 
the organization; and the Motion Picture 
Producers offered to print and mail the re- 
views for each group. All of the women’s 
groups with the exception of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers (whose 
reports appear in their state journal) and 
the Women’s University Club accepted this 
gratuity. The Women’s University Club pre- 
ferred to finance their own reviews, to pre- 
vent any possible suspicion of being subsi- 
dized or influenced in their opinion. 

Since January, 1930, the club has issued 
its reviews as a monthly printed bulletin. The 
bulletin has financed itself without help from 
the club treasury. Club members desiring 
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the reviews and an increasing list of other 
groups and individuals outside the organiza- 
tion subscribe at the rate of one dollar a year. 
Subscriptions may be secured from the Wom- 
en’s University Club, Los Angeles Branch, 
A.A.U.W., 943 South Hoover Street. 

Five members of the committee of the 
Women’s University Club attend daily at the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, writing full reports following a 
questionnaire which was outlined in Mrs. 
Alice Ames Winter's office with the coopera- 
tion and approval of the women’s organiza- 
tions. The entertainment value of the pic- 
ture is judged from three angles: for adult 
audiences, for juniors, and for children un- 
der twelve. Next the ethical value is stressed; 
lastly, the artistic value. Each previewer 
writes duplicate reviews. One is returned to 
Mrs. Winter, who in turn sends the criti- 
cisms directly to the producers of the films. 
From the other sheets a final evaluation rep- 
resenting the reviewers’ composite opinion is 
made up for the club bulletin. 

In addition to the previewing, the Wom- 
en’s University Club in 1930 was instru- 
mental in forming the California Motion Pic- 
ture Council composed of all the national 
previewing groups and local organizations 
interested in securing more suitable programs 
for Saturday matinees and family night pro- 
grams. This organization has aided the for- 
mation of branch councils in a number of 
smaller cities throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia. The Claremont Branch, A.A.U.W., 
undertook the initiative in its own locality 
embracing six smaller towns. The Santa 
Monica Branch is leading a movement in the 
beach cities. The Laguna Beach Branch plans 
to stimulate similar interest. Whittier cooper- 
ates also in a local council. Work along this 
line is practical for any branch in any loca- 
tion, and usually meets with enthusiastic co- 
operation from members wishing a stimulat- 
ing form of social service work. 
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The Motion Picture Committee of the club 
also organized a study group which was 
sponsored by the University of California Ex- 
tension Department, with Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters as leader. The plan outlined was 
comprehensive, for in addition to lecture and 
discussion, it was hoped that the group could 
prepare full bibliographies on child psy- 
chology as relating to the project. On the 
history of motion pictures, field studies were 
planned also: to work out methods of get- 
ting the effect of motion pictures on audi- 
ences, and to make a study of areas, metro- 
politan, rural, and neighborhood. Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Van Waters was called to Wash- 
ington, and although Dr. Elizabeth Woods 
completed her unfinished engagement it was 
impossible to carry out the original ambi- 
tious project. The lectures, taking up the 
fundamentals of child psychology, hygiene, 
growth, vision, and fatigue, were very valu- 
able, as was also the sociological basis of Dr. 
Van Water's approach to the concept of com- 
munity responsibility and its relation to mo- 
tion pictures. 

The project initiated by the Los Angeles 
Branch has had the helpful cooperation of 
the Santa Monica Branch, and will have that 
of Glendale and Huntington Park in the fall. 
The importance of the work depends entire- 
ly on the dissemination of the evaluation of 
films through the formation of local coun- 
cils which stimulate parental interest in selec- 
tive attendance for children. It is a project 
in which local branches of the A.A.U.W. 
can be particularly helpful. Outlines of the 
method of operation of the council are avail- 
able upon application to the committee chair- 
men of the Los Angeles Branch, Mrs. John 
Vruwink and Mrs. Palmer Cook. 

There is no doubt that gradually the work 
of the women’s organizations in motion pic- 
tures is being felt. Producers and exhibitors 
alike admit that “group leadership” is affect- 
ing attendance and surely “shaping commu- 


nity taste toward higher ideals.” But in adult 
education, in securing pictures for children, 
in discouraging the mixed program to which 
adolescents and families flock in order to see 
one good film, there is still so much to be 
done that, while the situation seems dis- 
couraging, it should be stimulating to more 
intensive and constructive effort. ‘Better 
Films” councils need the balanced, unbiased 
approach which university groups should be 
able to give. 


A CHESS GAME FOR FELLOWSHIPS 


For the benefit of the Fellowship Fund, 
last spring the New Orleans Branch staged 
a game of living chess between Dr. Brandt 
V. B. Dixon, president emeritus of New- 
comb College, a former New Orleans chess 
champion, and Dr. Ernest Riedel, holder of 
both city and state championships. 

A mammoth chess board, of black and 
white cambric, was laid on the orchestra floor 
of the amphitheatre of a large concert hall. 
Members of the New Orleans Branch repre- 
sented the major chess pieces; children took 
the part of the pawns. Red and white, the 
colors of old ivory chess sets, were used for 
the pieces of the opposing sides. The cos- 
tumes were mostly modeled on pictures of 
mediaeval personages. 

Formations for entrance and exit marches, 
setting up of pieces, and the technique of 
moving the pieces during the game, were 
carefully planned. A master of ceremonies 
explained the moves of the different pieces 
before the game and commented on each 
move as it was made, so that the uninitiated 
could understand what was going on. Two 
well-known members of the Paul Morphy 
Chess Club acted as heralds, whose duty it 
was at the command of the players to lead 
the proper piece to its destined position. Or- 
gan music was arranged to be played 
throughout the game, each piece having 4 
distinctive and appropriate theme. 
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A prearranged game was played, as it was 
essential that the time occupied by the per- 
formance should be neither so long as to 
bore the spectators, nor too short to be com- 
patible with the admission fee of one dollar. 
The brilliant and spectacular game of Paul 
Morphy against Paulsen in the New York 
Tournament of 1857 was chosen. In this 
game almost every piece is brought into ac- 
tion, the distribution of the pieces on the 
board being unusually effective. The fact that 
the game was prearranged was not generally 
known, the players pretending to work out 
each move carefully on the spot. At the end 
the innocent deception was disclosed. 

One of the most important features on the 
program was an address in which Mrs. E. M. 
Gilmer (Dorothy Dix), a member of the 
New Orleans Branch, outlined in her inimi- 
table fashion the fellowship program, giving 
the audience a very clear idea of this out- 
standing activity of the Association. 

The net profit of the production was a 
little over three hundred dollars. But the 
profit derived from the Living Chess Game 


must not be measured in dollars and cents. 
Because of the picturesque charm of the pres- 
entation and the high intellectual and ar- 
tistic plane on which it was given, the per- 
formance lent a new interest to the ancient 
game of chess; and the performance itself, 
with the accompanying campaign of public- 
ity, was a means of disseminating definite in- 
formation about fellowships and the Mil- 
lion Dollar Fellowship Fund, the value of 
which cannot now be estimated. 


NEW BRANCHES 
Nine new branches have been organized 
since the June JOURNAL went to press, mak- 


ing a total of 593 branches. The new 
branches are: 


CoLorapo—Alamosa, Las Animas 
ILLINOIs—Ottawa 
MASSACHUSETTS—Rockport 
MissourI—Fulton 
MoNTANA—Lewistown 
Ou1o—Van Wert 
PENNSYLVANIA—Hazleton 
TENNESSEE—Cookeville 





DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FELLOWSHIP CRUSADE 


As this message for the October JOURNAL 
is written, the International Federation of 
University Women is meeting in Edinburgh. 
I am sure that every member of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women wishes 
that for this week she might be in that his- 
toric city. 

It is frequently in retrospect that we can 
best judge the growth and development of 
any project and as we compare the report 
of our American Association fellowship pro- 
gram made at the I.F.U.W. Conference at 
Geneva three years ago, with the report given 
this week at Edinburgh, we realize that sub- 
stantial progress has been made. 

At Geneva, the report consisted largely of 
future plans; a Central Committee just or- 
ganized, many units still unformed; few, 
as yet, designated; only $21,780.57 in our 
“strong box” at Washington; and our mem- 
bership still quite unaware of our fellowship 
program and of its significance. 

Today, the report is quite different—per- 
haps not so rosy as three years ago we had 
hoped it might be, but certainly much bet- 
ter than we should have thought possible had 
we been able to foresee the ever-increasing 
gloom into which we were then moving. Our 
whole Association is completely organized; 
16 of the 22 units have voted their designa- 
tion; nearly $200,000 has been sent to the 
treasurer in Washington, and is safely in- 
vested; and last, and by far the best, our 
membership has become fellowship-minded. 

During this past club year with all of its 
attendant distractions, although we did not 
reach our goal of 100 per cent branch par- 
ticipation, 480 of the 567 branches contrib- 
uted, 5 units achieving 100 per cent branch 
participation (Illinois, New Jersey, North- 
west Central, Southwest Central, and Texas) ; 
and $37,404.01 was added to the Fund. Dur- 
ing the spring, at state or sectional confer- 
ences, several units voted their designations 


and named their fellowships. The North New 
England and the South Pacific are added to 
the group of International, making that group 
now number seven. It was a happy event 
that took our beloved chairman of Inter- 
national Relations, Dr. Reinhardt, for whom 
the South Pacific Fellowship was recently 
named, to the Edinburgh Conference. 

The Michigan unit has honored the mem- 
ory of Minnie Cumnock Blodgett of Grand 
Rapids. She had always been devoted to the 
interests of higher education for women. A 
graduate of Vassar, it was she who gave to 
her alma mater the School of Euthenics. For 
many years she had been a general member 
of our Association, and had rejoiced over the 
recent afhliation of the Grand Rapids Col- 
lege Club. In her sudden death, which oc- 
curred last October, her community, her state, 
her college, our Association, and other 
groups have lost a devoted, generous, and 
wise friend. 

The New Jersey branches have voted their 
fellowship as National. Elsewhere in the 
JOURNAL, the award of the Alice Hamilton 
Special Research Fellowship for 1932-33 is 
announced. It seems most appropriate that 
the recipient, Dr. Seppainen, of Finland, 
should come for her research to Harvard 
Medical College, where she will be living 
and working near Dr. Hamilton. 

This recounts the specific recent develop- 
ments in our Fellowship Crusade. As three 
years ago we could not forsee the “increas- 
ing gloom’ into which we were entering, 
so today we may not see the increasing pros- 
perity which lies ahead; and as our Fellow- 
ship Crusade has weathered the storm of de- 
pression, and has gained strength through 
the consequent judging of true values, may 
it move forward with increased momentum 
as we enter this new club year. 

Dorotny B. ATKINSON, Chairman 
National Fellowship Appeal Committee 





PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Greater Boston 


Connecticut-Rhode Island 
State Division 

North New England Unit (ex- 
clusive of Greater Boston) 


New York City Branch 


New York State Division (ex- 
clusive of New York City) 
New Jersey State Division 


Philadelphia Branch 
Pennsylvania-Delaware State 
Division (exclusive of Phila- 
elphia) 
Washington, D.C., Branch 


South Atlantic Section (ex- 
clusive of Washington, 


D.C.) 


Ohio State Division 


Michigan State Division 


Indiana State Division 
Wisconsin State Division 
Illinois State Division 
Southeast Central Section 


*N) 


Northwest Central Section 


**South west Central Section 
(exclusive of Texas) 


Texas State Division 


Rocky Mountain Section 


North Pacific Section 


South Pacific Section 


General International Unit 


*This se 


* 
*This section in addition awarded two fellowships of 


| 
| 
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NAME or FEeLLowsniP 


Alice Hamiiton 

Mary E. Woolley 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
New York State 


New Jersey State 
Ma Tl ion Reills y 


it 


Minnie Cumnock 
Blodgett 


Ellen C. Sabin 
Marion Talhot 


Dorothy Pridgman 
Atkinson 


Helen Marr Kirby 


Florence Sabin 


Marg: iret Snell 


Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt 


DesIGNATION 


International 


International 
International 
International 
National 


National 
International 


Undesignated 


International 


Undesignated 


Undesignated 


National 


National 
National 
National 
National 


National 


Undesignated 


Undesignated 


Undesignated 


National 


International 


Envow- 


MENT 


GOAL 


40, 000 


40,000 
30,000 


30,000 


40,000 


40,000 


30,000 


30,000 


30,000 
30, COO 
30,000 
30,000 


40,000 


40,000 


40,000 


tion has in addition awarded four fellow ships « of $1,500 through the Nation: - Fellox ‘Saiiitiee bites Award 


Funps Recetvep sy NATIONAL 
Treasurer, August 31, 1932 


Total 


$ 6,056. 
4,659. 


Items by designation 


laneei’ l. $ S00 
95 
58 


Intern'l. 4,659. 


Intern'l. 3,526. 3,526. 


Intern’l. 975. 


7,639. 


975. 
Nat'l. 7,639. 


Nat'l. 5,416. 


6,158. 


5,416. 
6,158. 
165.§ 
33. 
55540. 
6,526. 


Intern’l. 


b Ne Jat ‘L. 
Intern’l. 


Undesig. 5,728. 


Intern’. 6,526. 


Nat'l. 
Intern’. 
Undesig. 
Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 
Undesig. 
Nat'l. 


196. 
235. 
9,577: 


1,397. 
1,469. 
11,049. 


8,802. 


10,008. 
13,915. 
8,802. 


Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 


7,417- 
8,199. 


7,417. 
8,199. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 


10,169. 10,169. 


9, 406. 9,406. 


17,000. 


Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 
Undesig. 
Nat'l. 
Intern’). 
Undesig. 
Intern’). 
Undesig. 
Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 


Intern’l. 2,235.22 


Saas: ro Rhaink mecaceell Le 


$197, 6 


zommittec. 


$1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Conn ritt 
Previous to the formation of a separate unit by the Texas State Division. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EDUCATION OFFICE STUDY 

MATERIALS 

The Educational Office has revised its ma- 
terials and many new ones for program and 
study group guidance have been added. It 
recommends to faculty groups and parents of 
adolescents “Newer Aspects of Collegiate 
Education” as well as ““The Student Goes to 
College,” which have been revised to incor- 
porate the major findings of the A.A.U.W. 
three-year study of collegiate education. 
Branches with collegiate guidance programs 
will find these invaluable. 
Its Problems and Guid- 
ance’ emphasizes the positive rather than 
the negative phases of the question. An en- 
tirely new orientation to the problems is at- 
tempted: the expected endocrine status of 
this period, the limits of the growth of in- 
telligence, the socio-anthropological accounts 


“Adolescence: 


of three cultures—Coming of Age in Samoa, 
Growing Up in New Guinea, and Middle- 
and 
other guidance suggestions for adults dealing 
with adolescents. 

“Mental Hygiene for Parents and Chil- 
dren” deals with the assets and liabilities of 
life which may or may not develop into 
pathological behavior. The syllabus stresses: 
mental attitudes toward home and family 


town—-with educational, vocational, 


life; human relationships and mental health; 
relationship between wife and husband as 


they affect the children; parental behavior 
which handicaps children; parents-in-law and 
grandparents; signs of mental health and ill 
health in children. 

A number of study outlines this fall ap- 
pear in a new grouping: ‘Socio-Economic 
Guidance Material for Discussion Groups 
and Open Forums.” In spite of the formi- 
dable title, the outlines listed under this head 
fulfill the ideal which Lois MacDonald pre- 
scribed for education: they “gear in with the 
dynamics of ordinary life.” 

Colston Warne, of the department of 
economics at Amherst College, has prepared 
a new syllabus on the world depression and 
possible ways out. This syllabus treats of the 
competing systems of social organization and 
of the alternate proposals for the solution of 
the world economic depression. After an in- 
troductory survey of “Middletown,” a typi- 
cal American community, the cases for con- 
liberal, and 
thought are stated. The attempt is to sort out 


servative, radical economic 
for group discussion the leading economic 
systems. The bibliography is especially com- 
plete because of the wealth of recently pub- 
lished material. In a world in which capital- 
ism, socialism, fascism, cooperation, and 
communism seek one’s allegiance, an under- 
standing of each of these movements is im- 
portant. The rapidly moving events in Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia will introduce much 
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of current interest into this study of com- 
parative economic systems. It is superfluous 
to point out the need for intelligent think- 
ing on these subjects. The possibilities for 
live study groups or open forum discussions 
are obvious and thrilling. 

An excellent syllabus on religion is now 
available, giving the content and class pro- 
cedure used in the Springfield Branch, II- 
linois, under the direction of Mrs. Vachel 
Lindsay. The first section of this material 
takes up the origins of religion, theology 
and creed, ethical and social aspects of re- 
ligion, aesthetic development, and mysticism. 
Section two deals with racial religion; sec- 
tion three with religion in a changing world. 
No more challenging topic could be offered 
for study. 

The other two outlines of the group have 
already proved their interest and usefulness. 
“This America,” prepared by Jean Carter, of 
the Affiliated Summer Schools, was planned 
for group reading and discussion “for the 
purpose of arriving at a better understanding 
of this America in which we live,” and takes 
up the stages of development as reflected in 
our literature. The bibliography includes a 
fascinating array of fiction, as well as poetry, 
contributing to an interpretation of our eco- 
nomic and industrial development. ‘This 
America’’ would give an excellent back- 
ground for the study of our present economic 
situation and the possibilities before us. The 
outline on “Standardization for Home Use” 
deals with one of the most pressing problems 
of this modern age—the plight of the con- 
sumer who must buy with no standards for 
judging the thousand and one articles of- 
fered for sale. The demand for this outline, 
which was announced in the January JourR- 
NAL, shows that it has met a real need. 

Another outline now in preparation takes 
up the “new education.” The vivid, moving 
forces which are at work in education today, 
the outstanding experiments and challenging 


philosophies, are the material for this study. 
Here once more is controversial, stimulating 
subject matter of importance to anyone who 
has an interest in education. 

A complete list of materials which may be 
procured from the Educational Office is given 
in a pamphlet entitled Publications. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS STUDY 
COURSES, 1932-33 


The volume of guidance materials for in- 
ternational relations study groups grows with 
the increasing interest of the Association in 
its international study program. This year 
will see the addition of four entirely new 
publications to the material offered by the 
International Relations Office. The publica- 
tions already on hand are being revised to 
make them fit altered conditions and the 
bibliographies enlarged. One of them, The 
Problems of the Pacific, has been thoroughly 
overhauled and printed. 

International Attitudes in Children is the 
new general study course. It is based upon a 
study begun in 1930 of the problem of edu- 
cation for international understanding—a 
subject which has only rather recently been 
taken out of the realm of inspired generali- 
zation and put into the laboratory of school, 
home, and club. The purposes of the course 
will be to provide an introduction to the ac- 
cumulating mass of literature and to offer 
suggestions for communal activities in the di- 
rection of education for peace. 

A new advanced study course, Reparations 
and War Debts, follows the recommendation 
of the Seventh Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War for a more concerted effort to 
understand this problem and all of its im- 
plications. Since the relation of the United 
States to the question will probably be one 
of the outstanding political and economic is- 


ues of the next year, this course is especially 
timely. It is suggested for groups that have 
already studied International Politics, The 
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Foreign Policy of the United States, ot In- 
ternational Economics. In any case, a group 
that has had at least one year’s experience 
will probably get more out of the course than 
a group that is just beginning. 

Groups that choose Problems of the Pa- 
cific, International Politics, or the special ad- 
vanced course, The Recent Conflict between 
China and Japan, will be interested in a 
Dramatization of the 65th Session of the 
Council of the League of Nations, by Dr. 
Ruth L. Higgins of the Women’s College of 
Alabama, a member of the branch in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. Dr. Higgins’ dramatiza- 
tion of the proceedings of the Council ses- 
sions which dealt with the Manchurian crisis 
from September to December, 1931, was 
used by the Montgomery Branch and the 
students at the Women’s College of Ala- 
bama. When it was reported in The Month's 
Work a number of branches in other parts of 
the country asked for copics for their own 
programs, and Dr. Higgins has permitted 
the International Relations Office to mimco- 
graph it as one of the guidance materials for 
international study groups. It is the type of 
material that lends itself very well to a 


branch program sponsored by an interna- 


tional relations committee, or a college as- 
sembly. 

Dr. Florence E. Barns of Baylor College 
for Women, a member of the Belton Branch, 
has contributed a course on The Drama as a 
Key to International Understanding. It is de- 
signed primarily as a basis for branch pro- 
grams, but might be used by a joint drama 
and intcrnational study group or by a be- 
ginning group in either field. This course is 
the first of a projected series on the cultural 
approach to international understanding. 

The publications should be ordered from 
the International Relations Office at national 
headquarters, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, 
D.C. A complete list of publications, together 
with the prices, is available on request to 
the International Relations Office. 


GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 

Anyone eligible to national membership in 
the A.A.U.W. but unable to affiliate with a 
branch should take advantage of the privi- 
leges of general membership in the Associa- 
tion. 

A general member is entitled to use of the 
national clubhouse at Washington (club- 
house privileges are described in the June 
JOURNAL, pages 228-29), and when travel- 
ing abroad may secure introductions to for- 
eign federations and may put up at the inter- 
national clubhouses. General members may 
attend state, sectional, and national meet- 
ings, as well as meetings of the I.F.U.W. 
Each general member receives the JOURNAL, 
and may secure materials offered by the Edu- 
cational and International Relations Offices at 
national headquarters. Services available 
through the Educational Office are described 
in three pamphlets. The Educational Office 
outlines the purposes and developments of 
the A.A.U.W. education program; Book 
Service Facilities lists books which members 
may secure from the A.A.U.W. lending li- 
brary and also gives information concerning 
state and county lending libraries; Publica- 
tions lists materials procurable from the Edu- 
cation Office—study outlines, suggestions for 
programs and communal educational activi- 
ties, and reprints and reference pamphlets 
related to the various subjects of study. The 
International Relations office also issues a 
leaflet, International Relations Program, de- 
scribing materials and services available. 

The fee for general membership—two dol- 
lars—is sent directly to national headquar- 
ters, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 
DA. 


NOTED AUTHOR TO SURVEY 
WOMEN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
For some months, under the direction of 
Dr. McHale, director of the Association, ma- 
terial has been assembled and compiled for 
a survey of the woman movement in America 
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during the past century. Inez Haynes Irwin, 
noted novelist, has been chosen to write this 
history, which will be published by the Na- 
tional Council of Women as a feature of its 
participation in the Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition next year. Mrs. Irwin’s book 
will emphasize not only the achievements of 
individual women and the milestones which 
have marked their collective advance, but also 
the contribution which has been made by or- 
ganized womanhood to American progress. 
Mrs. Irwin was the first woman president of 
the Authors’ League of America. She proved 
her fitness for a literary career in her college 
days at Radcliffe, when she was the fifth 
woman in the history of Radcliffe to achieve 
honors in English. 


FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED 


The special international fellowship for 
1932-33 given by an anonymous donor in 
honor of Dr. Alice Hamilton has been 
awarded to Dr. Anne Seppinen of Finland. 
Dr. Seppinen received the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine and Surgery from Helsinki Uni- 
versity, where she has been serving as assist- 
ant instructor in internal medicine. Her spe- 
cial interest is in enteric infections, and par- 
ticularly the connection between enteric dis- 
orders and secondary anaemia. She plans to 
pursue her research on this subject in the 
United States because of the high level of 
research in this country in diseases of the 
blood, and also the emphasis on the dietetic 
factor in the treatment of anaemia. Dr. Sep- 
pinen feels that the results of her study may 
be of especial importance in her native land, 
as secondary anaemias and enteric disorders 
of all kinds are rather frequent in Finland, 
and the popular diet in many parts of the 
country tends to promote anaemias. 

The Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship 
for 1932-33 has been awarded to Betty May- 
nard Kemp. Miss Kemp received her M.B. 
and B.S. from the University of London. 
She has been house physician to the chil- 


dren’s department of the Royal Free Hospital 
in London, and clinical assistant in the medi- 
cal out-patient department. Miss Kemp plans 
to study at the School of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the College of 
Osteopathy, Philadelphia, in order “‘to learn 
the principles of manipulation, and to com- 
pare the results obtained by this form of 
treatment with those of up-to-date physio- 
therapeutic and general medical treatment.” 


PERSONAL 


Members of the Association will be inter- 
ested in the announcement of the marriage 
of Harrict Howe Ahlers to Frank C. Houd- 
lette. Mrs. Houdlette is research associate in 
adult education. She assists in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the adult educa- 
tion program. 


ASSOCIATION CALENDAR, 1932-33 


Oct. 13-15 Oregon State Meeting, Salem 

Oct. 14-15 Ohio State Meeting, Springfield 

Oct. 21-22 Montana State Meeting, Great Falls 

Oct. 27-29 Texas State Meeting, Corpus Christi 

Oct. 28-29 Pennsylvania-Delaware State Meet- 

ing, Wilmington, Delaware 

Massachusetts State Meeting, Wor- 

cester 

Nov. 10-12 Oklahoma State Meeting, Muskogee 

Nov. 17-19 Board of Directors Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-16 Board of Directors Meeting, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 

May 17-20 Biennial National Convention, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nov. 4 


NORTHWEST CENTRAL 
FELLOWSHIP NAMED 
The Northwest Central Section has voted 

to name its fellowship the Dorothy Bridg- 

man Atkinson Fellowship. This is a fitting 
tribute to Mrs. Atkinson’s able leadership in 
the campaign for the Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund. Mrs. Atkinson took over the 
chairmanship of the National Fellowship Ap- 
peal Committee at the time of the New Or- 
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leans Convention, in June, 1929, and under 
her guidance the unit organization has been 
extended to cover the whole Association, and 
steady progress has been made toward our 
goal. Mrs. Atkinson is a member of the 
Minneapolis Branch. 


A NEW FELLOWSHIP 


The Alpha Omicron Pi Sorority has of- 
fered a fellowship of $1,000 open to women 
having a degree in arts, science, or litera- 
ture, and has requested the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women to make the 
award. The first award will be for the aca- 
demic year 1933-34. This fellowship is in- 
cluded in the regular announcement of As- 
sociation fellowships. 


PUBLICATION BY A FELLOW 


The publication this fall of Oliver's Secre- 
tary: John Milton in an Era of Revolt, (Min- 
ton-Balch Division, G. P. Putman’s Sons) 
by Dora Neill Raymond, is of special inter- 
est to the A.A.U.W. since it marks the com- 
pletion of a study begun when Mrs. Ray- 
mond held the Alice Freeman Palmer Memo- 
rial Fellowship, 1922-23. Mrs. Raymond 
was awarded the same fellowship for 1923- 
24, but for financial reasons was obliged to 
resign and accept a teaching position at 
Smith College. She is now professor of his- 
tory at Sweet Briar College. 


FELLOWSHIP UNIT CHAIRMEN 


A number of changes have been made in 
the chairmen of Fellowship Units. The re- 
vised list of Fellowship Unit chairmen is as 
follows: 


GREATER BOSTON—Mrs. B. Alden Thresher, 188 
Collins Road, Waban, Massachusetts 
CONNECTICUT-RHODE ISLAND—Mrs. Edward S. 


Robinson, 2 Livingston Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut 

ILLINOIS—Miss Lucy Williams, 714 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Springfield, Illinois 

INDIANA—Dr. Ruby Davis, Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana 

MICHIGAN—Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 1708 Book Tow- 
er, Detroit, Michigan 

New Jersey—Mrs. Henry C. Barkhorn, 45 John- 
son Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 

New York Ciry—Miss Valentine Chandor, 137 ° 
East 62nd Street, New York City 

New York STatTE—Mrs. Campfield Leonard, 622 
Crawford Street, Syracuse, New York 

NortH New ENGLAND—Mrs. Alice L. Murdoch, 
36 Pleasant Street, Sharon, Massachusetts 

NortTH PaciFic SECTION—Mrs. Pelagius Wil- 
liams, 2267 Park Drive, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton 

NorTHWEST CENTRAL SECTION—Miss Mary 
Wadden, 108 4th Street, N.W., Madison, 
South Dakota 

On1o—Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE—Mrs. Paul William 
Emanuel, 632 Lafayette Street, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania 

PHILADELPHIA—Mrs. Edward S. Mead, Surrey 
Hall, 42nd and Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Rocky MOUNTAIN SECTION—Mrs. George R. 
Armstrong, 1500 South Steele Street, Denver, 
Colorado 

SOUTH ATLANTIC SECTION—Dr. Susan M. Lough, 
University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 

SoutTH PaciFic SECTION—Mrs. Birney Donnell, 
1410 West Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

SOUTHEAST CENTRAL SECTION—Mrs. Ernest 
Riedel, 7524 Dominican Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

SOUTHWEST CENTRAL SECTION—Mrs. James H. 
Chestnutt, 2412 Central Avenue, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas 

Texas—Miss Edna Rowe, 4921 Live Oak Street, 
Dallas, Texas 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Miss Janeiro V. Brooks, 
4112 Ingomar Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

WISCONSIN—Miss Jennie Schrage, 480 North 
Baldwin Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
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A “CAUSE AND CURE” MARATHON 

The National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War is organizing a Marathon Round 
Table which is to have its climax in the Con- 
ference next January. The objects are, first, to 
learn how to discuss; second, to find the 
best way for public opinion to function; and 
third, to search for a bolder and faster-mov- 
ing program for the abolition of war. It is 
planned to hold a minimum of ten round 
tables in each state, each to have a minimum 
of ten participants. Each round table will 
send one representative to the state round 
table, and these, in turn, will send repre- 
sentatives to the Conference, where the final 
round table will be held. The subjects for 
discussion are: 

1. Does the trend of world movements indi- 
cate that permanent peace will certainly be sub- 
stituted for recurring wars? 

2. Are the educational, legislative, and cam- 
paign policies of peace organizations or depart- 
ments of non-peace organizations sufficiently united 
and definite to push forward the government peace 
movement with certainty of shortening the period 
which must elapse before the nations will reach 
the peace goal? 

3. How may peace agencies be so strengthened 
that they will compel governments to move forward 
to permanent peace? 

4. What do the participants think of a five-, 
seven-, or ten-year plan to improve the peace or- 
ganizations? 

Many state marathons have already com- 
menced, and others are being organized. 
They will be held under the joint auspices 
of the state groups of the organizations par- 
ticipating in the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War. 

The annual Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War will be held in Washington, 
January 17-20. 


MEMORIAL TO DAVID STARR 
JORDAN 
To perpetuate the peace ideals of the late 
David Starr Jordan, the “World Unity Me- 
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GENERAL 


morial to David Starr Jordan” has been es- 
tablished by a number of his friends and 
associates in this country and abroad. Hamil- 
ton Holt, president of Rollins College, is 
chairman of the committee promoting the 
memorial, and among the leaders represent- 
ing various countries on the committee are 
Jane Addams, for the United States; Sir 
Norman Angell for England; Hans Weh- 
berg, Germany; Joseph Redlich, Austria; 
and Baron Y. Sakatani, Japan. In the March 
World Unity Magazine the committee an- 
nounces its purpose: “The name of David 
Starr Jordan has become associated with faith 
in the reality of world peace. . . . The pur- 
pose of this Memorial is to make possible the 
wider diffusion of Dr. Jordan’s important 
statements on peace and international co- 
operation . . . and to encourage the use of 
the peace spirit among the new generation of 
college students.” 

The headquarters of the Memorial are at 
4 East Twelfth Street, New York City. 


THE JUNIOR YEAR IN GERMANY 


The Deutsches Institut fiir Auslinder an- 
nounces wider opportunities for college jun- 
iors to pursue their studies in Germany. For- 
merly a B.A. or an equivalent degree from a 
college on the accepted list was a prerequisite 
for study by an American student in the 
German universities. This rule has been 
changed, and the German universities will 
admit an American student who has success- 
fully completed two years of college work. 
The junior in Germany has the choice of 
three systems: 

1. He may enter any of the twenty-four 
German universities as a full-fledged student. 
He passes examinations in Germany and on 
his return submits his credits to his dean, 
with whom the nature of the courses to be 
studied has been discussed. 

2. If a mild supervision is desired, juniors 
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may be sent by their colleges to Berlin, 
where they may divide their time between 
studies at the university and at the Deutsches 
Institut fiir Auslander. The Amerika-Institut 
and the Vereinigung Carl Schurz are two 
important organizations which help to take 
care of the students. 

3. A third possibility is the Junior Year 
in Munich, which was established in 1931, 
with strict supervision and a detailed plan of 
studies, just as in Paris. Under the other two 
systems mentioned above, the student is on 
his own responsibility, and may cut expenses 
as low as do the German students. For the 


Junior Year in Munich, expenses are, nat- 


urally, much higher, as apart from the lec- 
tures and language courses the cost of per- 
sonal services (chaperoning, et cetera) and 
social gatherings is included. 

Additional information may be secured 
from the Institute of International Education, 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 7-13 has been designated as 

National Education Weck this year. Wom- 

en’s organizations are urged to make this a 


‘“Know-Your-Schools” week for their mem- 
bers, and to help in making the observance 
of the day effective in their communities. 
Materials announcing Education Week and 
suggestions for its observance may be ob- 
tained from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D.C. 


PRIZE FOR SOUTHERN WOMAN 

WRITER 

A $200 cash award is offered by the Mil- 
ton Fund, which was established by the late 
George F. Milton, to be given to the woman 
writer in the South who has accomplished 
the most for her sex. Achievement on which 
the award is based need not be limited to the 
year 1932, nor will pure literary merit neces- 
sarily be the determining factor. The co- 
operation of women’s organizations in the 
South is asked in suggesting women whose 
outstanding service merits consideration by 
the judges. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the George F. Milton Award, Di- 
vision of University Extension, Box 4218, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 





THE I. F. U. W. 


THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE 

The Sixth Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women, held in 
Edinburgh from July 27 to August 4 of this 
year, brought together almost six hundred 
members from more than thirty countries. 
About a third of this number were members 
of the hostess group, the British Federation ; 
about one hundred were delegates from the 
American Association. Some of the conti- 
nental federations were able to send only a 
few of the delegates to which they were en- 
titled, partly on account of the stringency 
in the finances of their own organizations, 
and partly on account of the difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient foreign exchange to travel 
outside of their own borders. In view of 
these difficulties, the attendance was both 
surprising and encouraging. Since the Geneva 
Conference, four new national associations 
have been admitted—Brazil, Egypt, Greece, 
and Palestine. Of this number, all except 
Brazil sent representatives who gave bricf 
reports on the activities of their associations. 

Federation Policies—The thirty-five items 
of business on the agenda of the delegates’ 
mectings could be classified under three 
heads: first, defining the position of the 
Federation among women’s international or- 
ganizations; second, developing the program 
of the Federation through the work of the 
standing committees; and, finally, regulat- 
ing or revising procedure. 

An observer of the I.F.U.W. year by year 
must be deeply interested in the constant 


process of determining the relation of its 
policies to its external affiliations and its in- 
ternal machinery. The university women be- 
long to the Joint Standing Committee of 
Women’s International Organizations, and 
“observe” on the Disarmament Committee of 
Women’s International Organizations. Al- 
most every important project suggested by 
one of these groups finds the university wom- 
en debating it in terms of the functions of 
their own organization rather than primarily 
on the merits of the project itself. For the 
most part, they are in sympathy with all 
proposals aimed toward the improvement of 
the position of women or toward develop- 
ing international understanding, but divide 
in their opinions as to whether such pro- 
posals lie within the realm of the Federation 
and in their views as to the extent to which 
an international organization can be given 
freedom to act by its constituent national 
groups. One might speculate as to whether 
this debate arises out of a natural conserva- 
tism of intellectuals, or out of the relatively 
advanced position of university women. 
Whatever its source, the debate goes on from 
Council to Council and Conference to Con- 
ference, turning now upon the nationality 
of women and now upon disarmament, and 
again upon measures to bring women into 
closer cooperation with the League of Na- 
tions. No a priori statement of purpose can 
settle the question for all time or even for 
a period of years; a policy is being forged 
through decisions on concrete issues. 
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Nationality of Women.—The nationality 
of women is the principal feminist question 
before the Federation at present. It came be- 
fore the Geneva Conference, in preparation 
for the Conference on the Codification of In- 
ternational Law which was to be held in 
March, 1930. There was no dissent from the 
endorsement of the principle that a woman, 
whether married or unmarried, should have 
the same rights as a man to change or retain 
her nationality, and not even much discus- 
sion as to the propricty of the Federation’s 
joining in an effort to have this principle 
written into 


law. Discussion 


arosc about a proposal to endorse the prin- 


international 


ciple that, in determining the derivation of 
the nationality of a child, neither parent 
should be given preference. The question 
was referred to the national associations, who 
were requested to ask the advice of legal 
experts among their members before stat- 
ing their views. The Edinburgh Conference 
found most of the national groups still un- 
prepared to make a decision on their at- 
titude toward the status of women in the 
derivation of the nationality of children. The 
women’s organizations which had partici- 
pated in the Joint Demonstration during the 
negotiation of The Hague Nationality Con- 
vention of 1930 had been invited to con- 
fer with officials of the League of Nations, 
August 10 of this year, on articles which 
might be substituted for the articles of that 
Convention which the women had found un- 
satisfactory. At this conference the dele- 
gates of the Federation, Mme. Nelly Schrei- 
ber-Favre of Switzerland and Miss Chrystal 
MacMillan of Great Britain, were to approve 


only those proposals applying to the prin- 
ciple already supported by the Federation, but 
were not authorized to associate themselves 
with the proposal concerning the derivation 
of children’s nationality. 


Disarmament.—Discussions of the Federa- 
tion’s policy toward the disarmament move- 


ment turned on the extent to which the na- 
tional associations might become involved in 
action and statements of policy without their 
previous consent. Almost all of the associa- 
tions are participating in the disarmament 
movement in their own countries, but, feel- 
ing that the Disarmament Committee of 
Women’s International Organizations in 
Geneva was rather remote from the national 
groups of any one member organization, they 
preferred to continue the status of “observer” 
adopted by the Council of 1931. At the same 
time, they voted to make a somewhat more 
substantial financial contribution to the work 
of the Disarmament Committee than was 
1931-32. The Conference heard 
with some pride that four of the five women 
members of the Disarmament Conference 
were members of the I.F.U.W. 
Fellowships and Exchanges.—The distinc- 
tive activities of the I.F.U.W. are carried on 
by the standing committees. Their reports 
will be summarized in the printed proceed- 
ings of the Conference, a copy of which will 
be sent to every branch of the Association. 
It will suffice here to draw attention to one 
or two outstanding projects or recommenda- 
tions of the committees. The Committee for 
Award of International Fellowships reported 
the choice of six fellows in the past three 
years, three of them for the I.F.U.W. fel- 
lowships and three for fellowships offered 


made in 


by the French, Swiss, and American associa- 
tions. In addition, the committee announced 
the award by the American, British, Ger- 
man, and Spanish associations of ten inter- 
national fellowships among them in the three- 
year period. The committee is making a study 
of the position of women on the teaching 
staffs of universities. 

The Committee for International Intel- 
lectual Cooperation hopes to facilitate the in- 
ternational interchange of various types of 
intellectual workers, such as librarians, ar- 
chivists, and museum specialists, by working 
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for the appointment of foreigners as tem- 
porary unpaid assistants rather than for di- 
rect au pair exchanges, which have not proved 
practicable. Both this committee and the com- 
mittee for the Award of Fellowships endorse 
the idea of hospitality fellowships which 
would involve little cash expenditure but 
which would be administered on the same 
academic basis as the fellowships carrying 
stipends. The Committee on the Interchange 
of Secondary School Teachers reports satis- 
factory progress in exchanges accomplished 
during recent years, but is deeply disturbed 
over the effects of the economic crisis upon 
its work in the near future. 

Other Committees——The Committee on 
Standards is at work on a comparative study 
of the Ph.D. in the educational system of 
various countries, and the Committee for the 
Exchange of Information on Secondary Edu- 
cation looks forward to the publication this 
year of a comparative study of secondary edu- 
cation made by Dr. Amalia Arato. 

V oting.—The decisions of the delegates on 
procedural questions reflected the general 
economic situation. The constitution was 
amended to permit longer intervals between 
Council meetings and Conferences, and it 
was decided that if a national association was 
unable to send its full quota of delegates each 
delegate should be permitted to cast two 
votes, up to the total number allowed to each 
association. The American Association had 
brought in a proposal to alter the basis of 
voting in order to give the larger associa- 
tions a somewhat larger proportion of repre- 
sentation than they have at present, without 
at the same time giving them enough votes 
to dominate the Conferences. In view of the 
tendency toward restricting the voting body, 
rather than enlarging it, as well as because of 
some misunderstanding as to the purpose of 
the proposed amendment, the American 
delegation asked to have it withdrawn from 
the agenda. 


THE I. F. U. W. 
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New Officers—The names of the officers 
elected by this Conference are familiar to 
many members of the American Association, 
since all except the new president, Dr. Jo- 
hanna Westerdyk of Holland, were present at 
the Boston Convention. Dr. Westerdyk, for- 
merly third vice-president of the Federation, 
is a distinguished scientist, professor of plant 
pathology at the Universities of Utrecht and 
Amsterdam, and head of the Laboratory of 
Plant Pathology Willie Commelin Scholten. 
Mme. Octave Monod, formerly second vice- 
president of the Federation, becomes first 
vice-president. Mme. Monod is president of 
the French Federation of University Women. 
Mrs. Stanistawa Adamowicz, statistician and 
lecturer at the Polish State School of Hygiene, 
was elected second vice-president. Dr. Erna 
Patzelt, third vice-president, is president of 
the Austrian Federation and lecturer in his- 
tory at the University of Vienna. Dean Ber- 
nice Brown of Radcliffe College was re- 
elected treasurer; and Theodora Bosanquet, 
of England, retains the office of secretary. 
Special-Interest Groups.—The business 
meetings occupied about a quarter of the 
time of the Conference. Several sessions 
were taken up with meetings of the special- 
interest circles and the discussion groups. 
The report of the discussion on the adequacy 
of university training for women in con- 
temporary life is given below. Twelve spe- 
cial-interest circles were organized, giving the 
members of each group—educators, physi- 
cians, social workers, or archeologists—an 
opportunity to exchange ideas and to see the 
special contributions of Edinburgh to their 
respective fields. One of the general mem- 
bers’ meetings was given over to a program 
of addresses by four outstanding British 
women. The Duchess of Atholl spoke on 
“The Place of Music in Education”; Dr. 
Hariette Chick spoke on “The Contribution 
of Women to Problems of Nutrition” ; Dame 
Rachel Crowdy gave an address on “The 
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Place of Women in International Affairs’ ; 
and Dr. Joan Evans read a paper on ‘The 
Contribution of Women to Archeology.” 
The Social Side—rThe social events, al- 
ways a vital part of the Conferences, pro- 
vided the members with unusual glimpses of 
the life of Scotland. Especially memorable 
was the striking program of Hebridean 
songs by the Fishecrwomen’s Choir of New 
Haven, which was supplemented by sev- 
eral opportunities to watch the intricate steps 
of Highland dances and to hear the skirl of 
bagpipes. The academic procession which 
opened the first formal mecting of the Con- 
ference was a feast of color, matched by the 
receiving line at the reception given by the 
Lord Provost, when bailiffs and councilors 
anpeared in scarlet and ermine, wearing the 
chains of their office, and flanked by stalwart 
halberdiers straight out of medieval tapes- 
tries. On the Sunday afternoon of the Con- 
ference week the members were invited in 
small groups to homes in Edinburgh, there 
to visit informally and to partake of the 
bounteous delicacies that make up a Scotch 
tea. The last day of the Conference was taken 
up with an all-day steamer excursion through 
the lochs of western Scotland. It was a peace- 
ful, friendly day, cementing the ties which 
make the International Federation a living 
force in the national organizations which 
constitute its membership. The farewells at 


the end of the day were tinged with regret 
that this Conference experience had come to 
an end, but carried a refrain of joy in the 
prospect of meeting in Germany in 1936. 


DOES THE UNIVERSITY PREPARE 
WOMEN ADEQUATELY FOR CON- 
TEMPORARY LIFE? 


Summary of group discussions at the 
Edinburgh Conference, reported by the 
chairman, President Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt, at the Members Meeting. 


Twenty-two gallant leaders and industti- 
ous recorders concentrated for two hours 
with their groups on the preparation of 
women for life, and they kept the discussion 
going with remarkable success in the midst 
of a confusion of languages. All the groups 
opened with definitions. The leaders called 
on representatives of the various types of 
universities, who exchanged information 
rather than challenged the reasons for dif- 
ferences. In fact, there was apparent a cor- 
dial recognition that the differences were 
based on history and geographical situation. 
It was delightful to find that speakers ex- 
pressed cordial appreciation and high regard 
for their own institutions without failing to 
recognize the merits of others. 

Nothing dangerous was suggested, there 
were no explosions, and probably nothing in 
the universities will disappear as a result of 
the ideas that will be taken home. The points 
made by the various groups might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. While recognizing the increase in the num- 
ber of fields of knowledge, it would be desirable 
to separate out technical training from scientific 
and philosophical training as such. 

2. In three groups the opinion was expressed 
that modern universities are failing to develop 
women for work in wider fields. 

3. Another group said that the universities 
were failing to develop women as fully as they 
should for political life. 

4, Over half of the groups asked for greater 
selectivity of the students so that only those likely 
to profit by a university course should be admitted. 

5. The universities in the United States were 
criticized quite frankly for spending too much 
time on vocational training. 

6. In half of the groups there was discussion 
as to whether the universities could develop bet- 
ter methods of assisting students in their human 
relations, and one recommendation was made that 
recognition be given the problem of training that 
shall make leisure creative. 

7. The question of physical education and its 
place in the curriculum was considered, and the 
conclusion reached that students should be helped 
to take physical training but that the organization 
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for physical training should not bulk too Jarge in 
the arrangements of a university. 

8. American and British members of the group 
defended the education through human contacts 
and personal relationships that is to be found 
in residential colleges. 

9. There was a general consensus of opinion 
that four years is none too short for a degree. 


The groups made two recommendations 
for future action by the International Federa- 
tion of University Women and the national 
groups within it: 

1. That a committee be formed to make a 


comparative study of university curricula in dif- 
ferent countries. 

2. That as soon as possible investigation should 
be made into the professions available to women 
today, with special reference to fields opened 
by the relatively new subject of economics. 


AN EXCHANGE TEACHER AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


Teachers who have acted as “exchanges,” 
and members of the committees arranging 
the interchange of teachers, have expressed 
in the JOURNAL their points of view as to 
what the exchange of teachers between dif- 
ferent countries could and does mean. Now 
it remains for the communities in which the 
experiment has been tried to testify to its 
value. The following paragraphs from a let- 
ter written by the president of the Hibbing 
(Minnesota) Branch, Lucile C. Schirmer, 
are refreshing evidence of the value of this 
experiment in one community. Anna Saupe 
came to Hibbing as exchange teacher in place 
of Caroline Henningsen, who took Friulein 
Saupe’s place in the Fiirsten-Bismarck Schule 
in Berlin, Germany. 

Last September, this quiet, modest little woman 
appeared in the junior college of Hibbing, Minne- 
sota, as teacher of foreign languages. It was of 
no concern to her whether she was given classes 
in the German language, for she spoke several 
languages fluently. An Oxford student, her Eng- 


lish was faultless. Strange as it may seem, most 
of her classes were French, there being only one 
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in German, and an outside class in German con- 
versation. 

As time passed, students and townspeople alike 
began to be unusually interested in Fraulein Saupe, 
and were eager to become better acquainted with 
her. Inconspicuous in her dress, quiet and unob- 
trusive in manner, she was exceptionally gracious 
to meet, and at social gatherings this clever little 
woman was the center of interest. Not only did 
Fraulein Saupe’s cordiality and ability to adapt 
herself to any situation win friends, but her 
thoughtfulness and kindness were unusual. 

As the Christmas season was approaching, the 
Hibbing Branch of the A.A.U.W. was preparing 
for its annual Christmas dinner. What could have 
been more appropriate than a talk by Fraulein 
Saupe on “Christmas Customs in Germany.” It 
was characteristic of our newly-found friend, that 
she should offer to arrange the decorations, that 
there might be a real German background for the 
talk she was to give. Boughs of pine, wreaths of 
pine with candles and loops of red ribbons hung 
from the chandeliers, while straight from Berlin 
came tiny angels and fiddlers to adorn the tables. 
Christmas carols were sung in German, and Frau- 
lein Saupe’s description of the Christmas customs, 
dating from ancient times to the present, was 
so vivid that we almost felt that we had spent 
this holiday in the land of its birth. 

Not only have there been talks before luncheon 
clubs, women’s clubs, American Legion auxiliaries, 
and student and faculty organizations in Hibbing, 
but organizations all over the Iron Range have 
invited Fraulein Saupe to speak to them. She has 
always responded graciously and willingly, even 
when it was overtaxing her strength to do so. 

Knowing the suffering which the war had 
brought to Fraulein Saupe’s family and to her, 
one would naturally think that these experiences, 
added to conditions in her homeland, might tend to 
make her gloomy or bitter. Quite the contrary is 
true, for she is the life of her group always and her 
sunny smile is contagious. 

It is not strange then that such a representa- 
tive of the German nation’s dauntless spirit and 
cheerful courage, mingling with the people of a 
community as Fraulein Saupe has done this year, 
fosters good will between nations. Surely Frau- 
lein Saupe has done this, and as she goes back 
to her Fatherland, she will leave behind her none 
but pleasant memories. Her mission has accom- 
plished much in establishing a stronger bond be- 
tween nations. 













































































































































































































































































EDITORIALS 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE 
SCHOOLS ? 


In every community today there is an acute 
problem: how can the budget be adjusted to 
meet diminished returns from taxation? In 
this situation, every public institution must 
share in the necessary economies, but friends 
of education must realize that when budgets 
are to be cut, the schools stand peculiarly in 
danger. First, education seems to offer all- 
too-attractive possibilities for economies 
which will not irritate the tax-payers, hence 
the schools are likely to bear more than their 
fair burden of retrenchment; second, where 
school budgets are cut, unless the cuts are 
made by experienced school administrators, 
irreparable harm may result. 

No set of rules can be laid down which 
will apply to every school system, but the 
National Association of Education in its 
Resolutions for 1932 points out certain dan- 
gers which should be avoided. Specifically, 
it condemns: 


1. Increasing the size of classes beyond the 
point of efficiency. This procedure works a per- 
manent injury to children because sufficient atten- 
tion cannot be given to individuals. 

2. Shortening the school term. Not only does this 
practice lessen the educational opportunities of 
children, but it tends to increase juvenile delin- 
quency because of the prolonged and ‘unsupervised 
vacation periods. 

3. Reducing the salaries of teachers. Either direct 
cuts or the substitution of cheap teachers for those 
who are competent, experienced, and reasonably 
paid is a blow at school morale and child welfare. 

4. Eliminating health, recreational, vocational, 
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and cultural services and activities. This destruc- 
tion of the essentials of modern education means 
returning to a narrow, lockstep, uninspired, and 
inefficient program of education. 


In connection with the last item it should 
be remembered that the subjects most re- 
cently added to the curriculum are always 
regarded as “fads and frills’ by the con- 
servative, and are the first to be eliminated. 
Yet these so-called “fads and frills” often 
represent hard-won steps in adjusting educa- 
tion to the changing needs of modern society, 
and may be more vital to the child of today 
than some of the more traditional subjects 
born of a by-gone need. 

In the platform of the National Education 
Association appears another paragraph of 
warning: 

School budgets should be prepared by the 
school superintendent and his staff and presented 
to the board of education for consideration. There 
should be no retrenchment in school budgets with- 
out due consideration both of the immediate and 
the ultimate consequences. Where genuine econ- 
omies seem advisable they should be made with the 
advice of the professional staff. Education should 


be one of the last governmental functions to be re- 
stricted or curtailed, 


In the last analysis, the community and 
the community alone must decide how much 
it can afford to pay for education. It is the 
responsibility of every intelligent citizen to 
know what is happening to the schools he 
helps to support. Members of the American 
Association of University Women need no 
reminder as to the value of education. Per- 
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haps they do need reminding that now, if 
ever, education needs its friends. 


MORAL DISARMAMENT 


The message of President Woolley which 
opens this issue of the JOURNAL reminds us 
that the work of dismantling a centuries-old 
war machine is the earnest task of a genera- 
tion, not to be easily accomplished in a few 
months of pleasant conversation. Much could 
be written about the rather unsatisfactory 
resolution with which the Disarmament Con- 
ference suspended operations in July, but it 
suffices here to say that disappointment with 
the resolution must be an incentive for more 
energetic work with public opinion in all 
countries. There was one committee in Ge- 
neva, however, which did not “make” the 
headlines, but whose work will have far- 
reaching effects because of the fresh impetus 
and new turn which it has given to the 
movement for the development of inter- 
national understanding through education. 
That is the Committee on Moral Disarma- 
ment, a subcommittee of the Political Com- 
mission of the Conference. 

The committee owes its existence and its 
title (the English form is an unfortunate 
translation of désarmament moral) to the 
Polish Government and the International Or- 
ganisation on Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League. According to the seasoned (one 
might almost say blasé) mewspaper cor- 
respondents who reported its sessions occa- 
sionally, its work became concrete and dy- 
namic because of the way in which its five 
women members took hold of the draft con- 
vention which was submitted for considera- 
tion. These women brought to the discussions 
the benefit of their own experience and the 
experience of the women’s organizations with 
which they are identified in this, the newest 
field of conscious international endeavor. In 
turn, the efforts of these organizations to 
broaden and deepen the educational approach 
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to international problems will be consider- 
ably strengthened by the inclusion in the 
final Convention on Disarmament of a 
pledge on the part of the signatories “to 
undertake to develop good understanding and 
mutual respect among peoples by all methods 
of education available, particularly through 
the work of educational institutions, the 
formation of teachers, and the education of 
the young.” 

Members of the American Association of 
University Women will find it peculiarly 
fitting that their president should have played 
an active part in a committee of the Disarma- 
ment Conference whose purpose lies so close 
to their own hearts. In her work they will 
find new inspiration to develop the program 
which was inaugurated in their own Associa- 
tion with the organization of the first inter- 
national relations round table and with the 
decision to sponsor a study of history text- 
books used in the American public schools. 

| E. C. B. 
MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 

As the June JOURNAL was coming from 
the press, word was received of the death, 
on May 26, of a most distinguished member 
of the Association, a pioneer in the educa- 
tion of women—Martha Van Rensselaer. 

Born in Cattaraugus County, New York, 
in 1864, Miss Van Rensselaer began her 
career as a teacher and later became a county 
school inspector in her native state. In 1900 
she was called to the State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University to organize ex- 
tension work for rural women—‘a lone 
pioneer in a virgin and fertile field.” With a 
rare combination of enthusiasm, understand- 
ing, practical common sense, and executive 
ability, Miss Van Rensselaer developed this 
new venture, and in 1903 as an outcome of 
the extension work, offered the first credit 
course in home economics at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Under the direction of Miss Van Rensse- 
laer, later ably assisted by her colleague, Flora 
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Rose, the work in home economics at Cornell 
was steadily expanded: in 1908 a four-year 
specialized course was offered; in 1919 the 
department of home economics became the 
School of Home Economics in the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture; in 1925 this School was 
raised to the rank of New York State College 
of Home Economics, coordinate with the 
other colleges at Cornell University. Mean- 
while, under Miss Van Rensselaer’s direc- 
tion, the extension work for farm women 
continued its remarkable development. 

Miss Van Rensselaer’s far-seeing vision of 
the rdle of home economics education was 
fittingly interpreted by her fellow director, 
Miss Rose, at the laying of the corner stone of 
the new home economics building at Cornell, 
which will bear the name of Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall. Speaking of the devclop- 
ment of home cconomics education at Cornell, 
Miss Rose said in part: 


One fact about it has become very clear and 
bears emphasis because of its great social sig- 
nificance—that it is a unique development in edu- 
cation, first because it is distinctly a contribution 
which the thinking of women has made to the field 
of education and is an expression of what they 
feel to be their own needs; second, because it is 
a symbol of the forces which have begun to mo- 
bilize in the interests of human welfare in an age, 
the machine age, where “things are in the saddle 
and ride mankind.” It takes account of the services 
which render in 
moulding civilization. It recognizes women as pro- 


women as women must now 


ducers and protectors of mankind and conservers 
and users of goods and purposes to train them 
to function effectively in the field of their special 
responsibilities. Its educational procedures make 
use of the kinds of attitudes, thinking, and action 
which the functioning of women in their natural 
environment has developed in them. 

The need which civilization has for the values 
which home economics education can give is be- 
coming daily more obvious as the economic debacle 
resulting from machine age thinking unfolds itself 
before us. 


In addition to her work at Cornell, Miss 
Van Rensselaer’s other public services were 


manifold. She was a charter member of the 
American Home Economics Association and 
at one time its president; a member of the 
executive staff of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration during the War; home-making 
editor for The Delineator, 1920-26; and as- 
sistant director of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, 
1929-32. In 1923 she was chosen as one of 
the twelve greatest women of the United 
States by a committee appointed by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. She was an 
active member of the American Association 
of University Women to the time of her 
death, and in 1911 succeeded Ellen H. Rich- 
ards as chairman of the Committee on 
Euthenics. 

In the September Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, Dr. Albert Russell Mann, provost of 
Cornell University, joins with others who 
knew her in paying tribute to Martha Van 
Rensselaer. These are his closing words: 

Martha Van Rensselaer revealed unmistakably 
the characteristics and qualities which mark great- 
ness; and she established her place securely among 
the founders of home economics education in 
America and among the commanding figures in 
Cornell’s history. The development of great enter- 
prises awaits the coming of such persons as Doctor 
Van Rensselaer; when she came, the enterprise 
to which she set her hand rapidly became a great 
reality, a dynamic thing unfolded to serve vital life 
needs of this and all generations to come. 


THE ASSOCIATION TO AID SCIEN- 
TIFIC RESEARCH BY WOMEN 


Since the final meeting of the Association 
to Aid Scientific Research by Women in 
New York, April 13, many questions have 
come from university women for informa- 
tion about the Association. It seems fitting, 
therefore, to give the readers of the JOURNAL 
a brief sketch of the why’s and wherefore’s 
and origin of the Association to Aid Scien- 
tific Research by Women. For the material 
for this résumé we are indebted to the Asso- 
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ciation’s secretary, H. Jean Crawford, di- 
rectress of women, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To go back many years, in 1872 Professor 
Anton Dohrn founded at Naples, Italy, a 
“Zoological Station” for the collection of 
biological material, and for the study of vari- 
ous forms of plant and animal life. The 
station rapidly developed into an institution 
of international importance where students 
gathered from all over the world for scien- 
tific research and professional training as 
teachers of science. Among those who stud- 
ied at the station was Miss Ida H. Hyde, 
an American woman, who received her doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Heidel- 

erg in 1896. It occurred to Miss Hyde that 
it would be eminently fitting for those in- 
terested in the scientific training of women 
to establish and maintain at Naples a table 
for the use of qualified American women 
who might wish to avail themselves of its 
opportunities for scientific research. Accord- 
ingly, when Dr. Dohrn asked for a perma- 
nent endowment fund in the form of en- 
dowed tables of research, Miss Hyde pro- 
posed to establish an American Women’s 
Table at Naples in recognition of the unfail- 
ing kindness and cooperation shown from 
the outset by Dr. Dohrn in according to 
women the privileges of the station upon 
equal terms with men, a surprising courtesy 
in those days. 

Upon her return to America, Miss Hyde 
found many ready and eager to cooperate 
with her in this plan to encourage young 
women in scientific research. A committee 
was formed in 1897, and a circular describ- 
ing the place and asking for contributions 
was sent out by the following sponsors: M. 
Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, chairman; Ida H. Hyde, Cornell Uni- 
versity, secretary; Louise Sheffield Brownell, 
warden of Sage College, Cornell University; 
Florence M. Cushing, Vassar College; Sarah 


E. Doyle, president of the Rhode Island So- 
ciety for the Collegiate Education of 
Women; Annie Crosby Emery, dean of 
women, University of Wisconsin; Laura D. 
Gill, Smith College; Julia J. Irvine, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College; Agnes Irwin, 
dean of Radcliffe College; Eliza M. Mosher, 
dean of women in the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, University of 
Michigan; Alice Freeman Palmer, president 
of the Woman’s Education Association of 
Boston; Alice Upton Pearmain, president of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz; Ellen 
H. Richards, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Emily James Smith, dean of 
Barnard College; Marion Talbot, dean of 
women, University of Chicago. 

A meeting was held in Cambridge, April 
14, 1898, and an organization to be known 
as the Association for Maintaining the 
American Women’s Table at the Zoological 
Station at Naples was formed. The cost of 
maintaining a table was $500 yearly. At this 
mecting subscriptions of fifty dollars each 
were reported as having been received from 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, and 
from eleven other donors, chiefly the wom- 
en’s colleges. It was voted to send $500 to 
Dr. Dohrn to maintain the American Wom- 
en’s Table at the Naples Station from April, 
1898, to April, 1899. Those who wish to 
know more about this work will find a de- 
lightful description of the Zoological Station 
at Naples, by Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, 
in the February 1907 Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumne. 

In the early years of the Association, 
grants were made from its surplus funds to 
aid in defraying the expenses of students 
at the Naples Table. This plan was 
abandoned later in favor of permitting the 
surplus to accumulate until sufficient in 
amount to offer as a prize for encourage- 
ment of scientific research by women and 
recognition of work accomplished. Thus, the 
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Ellen Richards Research Prize of $1,000 has 
been awarded six times as follows: Dr. Flor- 
ence Rena Sabin (United States) ; Dr. Nettie 
M. Stevens (United States); Dr. Florence 
Buchanan (England) ; Dr. Ida Smedley Mc- 
Lane (England); Dr. Eleanor Carothers 
(United States); Dr. Evelyn Laing (Eng- 
land). A_ special prize of $2,000 was 
awarded to Madame Curie in 1921. In 1928 
the prize of $2,000 was divided equally be- 
tween Dr. Lisa Meitner of the University of 
Berlin and Dr. Ramert-Lucas of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

The Association to Aid Scientific Research 
by Women was maintained by annual sub- 
scriptions of fifty dollars each. Any institu- 
tion, association, group of individuals, or in- 
dividuals who subscribed fifty dollars an- 
nually might be elected to membership in the 
Association during the continuance of the 
subscription. For its final year, 1931-32, 
some fifteen institutions and organizations, 
including the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and a few individuals sub- 
scribed to the Association to Aid Scientific 
Research by Women. 

At the annual meeting in April, the final 
award of the Ellen Richards Research Prize 
was made. The decision was a most difficult 
one, so again, as in 1928, the $2,000 prize 
was equally divided, this time between the 
two distinguished American scholars, Dr. 
Helen Dean King, biologist of the Wister 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Anna Jump Cannon, astronomer of the 
Harvard Observatory, Cambridge. 

At this meeting, the following resolution 
drafted by Dean Nicolson of Smith College, 
President Pendleton of Wellesley, and Dean 
Gildersleeve of Barnard, was adopted: 

WHEREAS, the objects for which this Associa- 
tion has worked for thirty-five years have been 
achieved, since women are given opportunities to 
engage in scientific research on an equality with 


men, and to gain recognition for their achieve- 
ments, be it 


Resolved that this Association cease to exist 
after the adjournment of this meeting. 


Thus the Association to Aid Scientific Re- 
search by Women ceased as an active organi- 
zation. Through the years of its existence it 
was a vital influence in encouraging research 
by women; and as its organization was a 
significant step in the movement for educa- 
tional opportunities for women, its termina- 
tion—and the reasons therefor—are even 
more significant. 


COUNTRYWOMEN OF THE WORLD 


It is seldom that a report can be described 
as entertaining reading, but to those who 
seck refreshment from the printed page we 
commend a little volume entitled What the 
Countrywomen of the World Are Doing. 
This “anthology of country women’s activi- 
ties” is the third report issued by the Liaison 
Committee of Rural Women’s and Home- 
maker’s Organizations. 

The activities described in the reports, 
which come from some two dozen countries, 
are as varied as the conditions they are de- 
signed to meet, but certain underlying prob- 
lems recur. Overcoming the isolation of the 
farm woman's life appears repeatedly as an 
objective of these associations. From pioneer 
lands such as Australia, New Zealand, and 
western Canada, and from sparsely settled 
regions of older countries, as in Norway, 
come tributes to the contribution of the 
women’s organizations in bringing some so- 
cial life to lonely farm women. 

Another aim of many associations is mak- 
ing farm life more attractive to young people 
to counteract the drift to the cities. Here 
better schools and libraries, more music, 
drama, and even picnics, play their part. 
Many of the organizations have fostered a 
revival of disappearing household arts— 
spinning, dyeing, weaving, knitting, quilt- 
making. It is interesting to note that this re- 
turn to old handicrafts is prompted not only 
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by the economic possibilities, but also by 
the desire to foster understanding and te- 
spect for the heritage of older days. The 
same spirit has led to a revival of folk-danc- 
ing and singing. 

The economic problem is uppermost in a 
number of organizations. The German 
Country Housewives Association, for in- 
stance, reports 153 local associations with 
their own shops or market stalls, and others 
report roadside markets, city shops main- 
tained for the sale of members’ products, 
and cooperative bakeries and laundry facili- 
ties. 

Instruction in home-making is one of the 
activities most widely supported (witness the 
work of our own Home Bureaus). Some 
associations have maintained schools for the 
teaching of home economics; others engage 
traveling teachers; and numberless contests, 
institutes, and exhibits have promoted bet- 
ter home-making in many lands. Better 
home-making includes higher standards for 
health, and in addition to instruction in 
home nursing and child care, various asso- 
ciations have undertaken such projects as get- 
ting school children inoculated against 
diphtheria and establishing dental clinics. 

Even more interesting than the widespread 
movements are the practical undertakings in 
different countries to meet specific needs. In 
India it is schools for gitls and cooperative 
cottage industries; in Ireland a Summer 
School Camp for farm women; in Sweden, 
popularizing a more healthful and attractive 
adaptation of the old country costume; in 
the Transvaal, making designs for handi- 
crafts based on South African fauna and 
flora available to members; in Australia 
maintaining seaside rest homes for mothers 
and children from inland areas, and main- 
taining an emergency housekeeper service to 


furnish “home helpers” to members in re- 
mote districts if the mother is absent or in- 
capacitated. 

The record of these enterprises is en- 
hanced by many photographs, and the 
wholesome, patient faces which look out 
from these pages bear out the promise of 
the printed report—that farm life the world 
over will be made more livable through the 
intelligence and vision of the country women 
themselves. 

Copies of What the Country Women of 
the World Are Doing may be secured at 75 
cents a copy from Miss Grace Frysinger, Ex- 
tension Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


NURSES ON HORSEBACK 


The Frontier Nursing Service of Ken- 
tucky has found an eloquent biographer in 
Earnest Poole, whose little book, Nurses on 
Horseback (Macmillan Company), has just 
appeared. He paints a vivid and moving 
picture of life in the three isolated moun- 
tain counties of Kentucky which the Fron- 
tier Nurses serve, the disheartening struggle 
with poverty and disease waged on the bar- 
ren little farms which cling to the steep 
mountainsides, and the brave fight of the 
Nursing Service against not only disease, but 
ignorance and poverty as well. There is 
plenty of human interest in this account— 
humor and picturesqueness and pathos— 
and there is also recognition of the eco- 
nomic factors which must be dealt with if 
the Frontier Nursing Service is to be more 
than a temporary palliative in a hopeless sit- 
uation. 

In the record of women’s contributions to 
the forward movement of society, this is a 
heartening chapter. 





NEWS OF THE COLLEGES 


BALANCING COLLEGE BUDGETS 


In one of the alumnz magazines the culler 
of college news encountered an old darky 
who said: “Ain’t it too bad that this ’yere 
depression come along jes’ when we’s havin’ 
sech hard times!” Whether it is expressed 
in Latin polysyllables or in simple Anglo- 
Saxon, it is certain that the dolorous state of 
finances plays a large part in the academic 
news. 

A survey conducted by the American 
Council of Education shows that the finances 
of the colleges are, on the whole, in a little 
less dolorous state than that of business, or 
the individual sufferer. Dr. John Mac- 
Cracken, associate director of the Council, 
predicts that “owing to wise provision and 
careful administration revealed by the in- 
quiry, all but a few of the educational insti- 
tutions of the country will successfully ride 
out the storm.” The New York Times sum- 
mary of the report says: 


Out of 250 educational institutions to which 
a questionnaire was sent by the Council last March, 
168 reported a combined expected decrease of 
$9,000,000 in revenue for 1932-33 over their total 
income in 1931. Notwithstanding this decrease, 
137, or slightly more than two-thirds of the total, 
said they expected to balance their budgets for the 
coming school year. . . . Only 35 of the 168 have 
already reduced salaries, although several were pro- 
posing to do so. . . . The economies already 
effected and others in contemplation involve prin- 
cipally a cutting down of expenses in connection 
with buildings and grounds, and, in lesser de- 
gree, a reduction in non-essentials and increased 
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fees for special service. Of the expected decrease 
of $9,000,000 the 53 tax-supported institutions lost 
twice as much in the falling off of government 
support as did the 115 privately controlled schools 


in losses from income on invested endowment 
funds. 


Dr. MacCracken prophesies that the great- 
ly increased income and estate taxes will 
dry up many sources of income for the col- 
leges and that the tax-supported institutions 
will feel a double pressure from the reduced 
appropriations on one hand and the in- 
creased demand for student aid in loans and 
scholarships on the other. 


WARNING THE WORKING STUDENT 


The colleges are warned against encour- 
aging students too much in the attempt to 
earn the whole or a part of their college 
expenses, by Albert B. Crawford, director of 
the Department of Personnel Research at 
Yale. At the Institute for Administrative 
Officers held at Chicago University last July, 
Mr. Crawford said: “One of the problems 
too long neglected by many colleges is de- 
bunking the impressions regarding how little 
college costs and how easy it is to earn that 
little.” He estimates that probably one-third 
of the women students and over half of the 
men are partially self-supporting, and that 
their combined earnings may be estimated at 
over fifty millions of dollars. ‘Colleges must 
face the necessity of limiting the proportion 
of their working students within the propor- 
tion which each can adequately assimilate,” 











said Mr. Crawford, and expressed his doubt 
as to whether the sheepskin finally attained 
was worth, to every student, the mental and 
physical strain, the disappointments, and ex- 
clusion from college life, which were too 
often the price paid for it. 


TUITION BY BARTER 


Two institutions, at least, have worked out 
a method for encouraging rural enrolments 
this fall. Penn College at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
and Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, have announced that farm 
produce will be accepted for tuition and 
board, at a price slightly above the current 
market price. The New York Times (August 
21) reports that something similar to this 
system of barter was practiced at Penn Col- 
lege in the early days. It is hoped this return 
to a more primitive system of exchange may 
prove a means of saving some of the smaller 
institutions today. 


THE WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


The Seven Women’s Colleges are strug- 
gling valiantly to keep, not only their own 
seven heads, but the whole cause of women’s 
higher education above water, in these 
stormy times. Rebecca Hooper Eastman, 
whose article was published in the Radcliffe 
Quarterly for July, says: 


It was the privilege of the Committee to assist 
Ruth E. Finley, author of The Lady of Godey’s, 
Sara Josepha Hale, in collecting material for her 
chapter on the early life of Vassar. In this chap- 
ter the point was made that the present situation 
of the women’s colleges is relatively the same as 
it was in the early days of the higher education 
for women. The same necessity exists for the crea- 


tion of a sentiment in favor of gifts and bequests 
for women. 


As most of us undoubtedly know, an Ad- 
visory Council is now assisting the Joint 
Committee of the Seven Colleges. Its per- 
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sonnel consists of: Newton D. Baker, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, Owen D. Young, James 
Byrne, Thomas W. Lamont, and the Right 
Reverend William Lawrence. This council, 
by invitation of the committee, made a study 
of the needs of the colleges in question, 
and made a report to the effect that thirty 
million dollars was urgently needed. (See 
New York Times for June 27.) “After a 
gallant century of pioneer endeavor, the 
women’s colleges must not fail for lack of 
support,’ the council declared. “They have 
proved their case; they have fully played 
their part in the intellectual and artistic de- 
velopment of this country. Their only error, 
perhaps, has been a too great modesty.” 

An interesting and hopeful outcome of 
the work of the Seven Colleges Committee 
was the request by the Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company of New York for full and 
graphic information on the needs of the 
seven colleges, with the added request that 
a revised statement of these needs be fur- 
nished them every six months. To quote 
again from the Radcliffe article: 


This bank is one to which many people turn for 
advice on wills and its purpose in requesting in- 
formation is the desire to have the facts ready for 
anyone interested in leaving money to the wom- 
en’s colleges. It is a part of a comprehensive plan 
the bank has made of surveying all the fields 
of giving in this country, in order to have avail- 
able complete data on what philanthropies are 
the most needy. In education the women’s col- 
leges present one of the best “‘cases.”’ 


As our women’s colleges struggle to hold 
and improve their place in the educational 
scheme, it is interesting to note that the first 
residential college for women in Denmark 
was opened in May. It is near the town of 
Lanfbrot and will accommodate about sixty 
students. Women have been admitted to the 


University of Copenhagen for the past sixty 
years but there were no dormitories provided 
for them. 
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NORTH CAROLINA CONSOLIDATES 


The consolidation of three of North Caro- 
lina’s institutions of higher learning is in line 
with modern efforts toward economy and 
efficiency. The three are: the University of 
North Carolina (Chapel Hill), North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering (Raleigh), and North Carolina 
College for Women (Greensboro). They 
will ‘thus become one great university, with 
a single head and joint board of trustees,” 
says School and Society (July 30). The head 
of the new institution will be known as the 
university president; each college will have 
its own college president, directly in charge 
of administration. There will be one comp- 
troller, one director of graduate work, and 
one director of summer schools. 


ADVICE FOR GOVERNMENTS 


It is perhaps the proved financial sea- 
worthiness of our schools and colleges that 
has led the state of New Jersey to invite 
Princeton to survey, through its department 
of political science and “other expert facili- 
ties,"’ the machinery of the state government 
with a view to reducing the cost of its opera- 
tion. Governor Moore has promised to throw 
open all the state records and assures the uni- 
versity of the cooperation of all the state 
departments and agencies. He expects to 
place the results of the survey before the 
legislature at its next session. (New York 
Times, July 29.) 

The Times also tells us (July 11) that 
New York University is planning to hold a 
two-day conference, October 18 and 19, on 
Municipal Planning and Government. “At a 
recent meeting of the faculties,” Dean Som- 
mers is reported as saying, “it was suggested 
that the rising tide of municipal taxation and 
the movement for municipal economy made 
the time opportune to concentrate public at- 
tention on a reappraisal of local govern- 
ments, the integration of government in 


metropolitan regions, and the relation of 
regional planning, government and admin- 
istration to the problem of economy and tax- 
ation.” 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


Hollins College of Roanoke County, Vir- 
ginia, on August first, last, was transferred 
from the Cocke family, to whom it had be- 
longed for eighty-six out of the ninety years 
of its existence, to ownership by a self-per- 
petuating board of trustees. The condition 
made by the Cocke family for their generous 
gift of the college to the public was that the 
new board of trustees and the alumnz should 
raise an endowment improvement fund suffi- 
cient to insure the perpetuation of the insti- 
tution as a liberal arts college. This condi- 
tion having been met, the property was con- 
veyed by Miss Matty Cocke, its president. 
Hollins College began life as the Valley 
Union Seminary of Botetourt Springs, Vir- 
ginia; it became Hollins Institute, Inc., in 
1901, and Hollins College Inc., in 1911. The 
Roanoke Times (August 1) states that it 
was the first college in Virginia to adopt a 
high standard for education for women, 
and that it now has eight thousand alumnz 
scattered through all the states of the United 
States and in twenty foreign countries. 


A COLLEGE OF CERAMICS 


At Alfred University a new College of 
Ceramics, the first college technological 
laboratory in glass ever established in the 
United States, will be opened this fall. This 
new building is a part of the five-year build- 
ing program expected to be completed in 
1936 when Alfred University will celebrate 
its centennial. 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE 


Bennington College, projected for eight 
years or more, as a progressive college for 
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women, will open this fall with eighty stu- 
dents. Its president, Dr. Robert D. Leigh, 
says its curriculum will be peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of women in the modern world. 
It will be especially concerned with the prob- 
lem of incorporating the creative artist into 
the teaching program. Mrs. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher will be one of the faculty and 
will give individual instruction in creative 
writing. 


TALKIES AT CHICAGO 


The University of Chicago announces that 
it will use talking motion pictures as an aid 
to instruction for the first time this year. 
They will be used first in connection with 
the physical science courses, as this field is 
particularly adapted to the use of talking 
pictures. By this means difficult and expen- 
sive experiments can be reproduced for 
classes of any size with greater clarity and 
vividness than present techniques permit. 
The university is offering syllabi of its gen- 
eral courses to other institutions and it is 
expected that the series of educational mo- 
tion pictures will be so arranged that other 


educational institutions and organizations 
will be able to use it, either in whole or in 
part. 


LABORATORY PLAYS 


Most of us are well aware that drama 
workshops are an important feature of col- 
lege curricula and equipment today, and that 
they are the source of an ever-widening 
stream of influence on the commercial 
theater. Mount Holyoke’s ‘‘Playshop’” has 
given tangible evidence of the quality of its 
work in a beautiful volume, the first of a 
series, published last June. It contains an 
introduction explaining the Playshop, and 
four of the original plays written by Play- 
shop students, with illustrations in color 
representing the very beautiful stage sets de- 
signed by students for the plays published. 
The Mount Holyoke Alumnae Quarterly for 
August describes the Playshop, its book of 
“Laboratory Plays,” and the hopes of its di- 
rector, Miss Jeannette Marks, for the devel- 
opment of both. 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON 
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In this department suggestions are given for those who wish to follow intellectual interests 
awakened in college, or venture into new fields. The contributors are: Anthropology, Gladys Reichard, 
Barnard College; archaeology, Gisela M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; as- 
tronomy, Caroline E. Furness, Vassar College; botany, Charlotte Elliott, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; chemistry, Emma P. Carr, Mt. Holyoke College; education, Educational Office, A.A.U.W.; eco- 
nomics, Clara M. Beyer, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; general science, Eleanor Boone, 
Mills College; geology, Florence Bascom, U. S$. Geological Survey; Aistory, Marguerite McKee, Wells 
College; home economics, Helen Atwater, Journal of Home Economics; international relations, Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, international relations secretary, A.A.U.W.; mental hygiene, Mrs. T. Grafton 
Abbott, Judge Baker Foundation Clinic, Boston; philosophy and religion, Gertrude C. Bussey, Goucher 
College; physics, Gladys Anslow, Smith College; psychology, Buford Johnson, Johns Hopkins University; 
sociology, Mabel Elliott, University of Kansas; zoology, Mary E. Pinney, Milwaukee-Downer College. 


ASTRONOMY 


Astronomy. By ForEST RAY MOULTON. Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 549. $5.00. 


A new textbook for the grade of college student, 
including the results of the most recent astronomi- 
cal investigation. Although prepared as a text, this 
book is written in such an easy and lucid style 
that it will interest any thoughtful reader. The au- 
thor explains why various conclusions are im- 
portant and gives briefly the historical sequence of 
the discoveries leading up to them. The following 
quotation indicates his rather philosophical point 
of view: “Scientists are not satisfied with a theory 
unless it is supported by several lines of evidence.” 


BOTANY 


Old and New Plant Lore: a Symposium. Smith- 
sonian Scientific Series Vol. Il. The world of 
plants, by A. S. Hircucock; Systematic bot- 
any: its development and contacts, by W. R. 
Maxon; Grass, by A. S. HitcHcock and A. 
CHASE; Deserts and their plants, by D. T. Mac- 
DouGAL; The dependence of plants on radiant 
energy, by E. S. JOHNSTON; Maize, the plant- 
breeding achievement of the American Indian, 
by J. H. Kempton; Botanical exploration 
in South America, by E. P. Kriurp. Smithsonian 
Institution Series Inc., New York, 1931. Pp. 
390. $16.50. 


Written in non-technical language by sci- 


entists of note, this beautifully illustrated volume 
presents a most interesting and instructive pic- 
ture of the fundamental life processes of plants, 
their large groups and relationships, and the many 
ways in which they touch our lives. 


CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry in the Service of Man. By ALEXANDER 
FINDLAY. Fourth edition, Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 355. $2.50. 


The first edition of this book, published in 
1916, was based on series of lectures given be- 
fore the United Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
The three subsequent editions give ample evidence 
of the cordial reception which the book has re- 
ceived. It is an authentic and highly interesting 
presentation of modern chemistry in a non-tech- 
nical fashion. The present edition has been brought 
up to date and includes a brief introduction to 
the fundamental theories of modern science as 
well as the practical applications of present-day 
chemistry. This volume belongs in the library of 
every person who is interested in popular chem- 


istry. 
ECONOMICS 


Recovery: The Second Effort. By ARTHUR SALTER 
Century Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 353. $3.00. 
An admirable survey of the chief economic and 

political problems facing the world today. The 
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author analyzes the causes of the present situation 
and proposes methods for bringing to business en- 
terprises the benefits of competition within a sys- 
tem of planned direction and control. The book 
is easy reading and well adapted for general use. 


Principles of Public Utilities. By Etiorr JONES 
and TRUMAN C, BIGHAM. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1931, Pp. 799. $4.25. 


This volume is ‘designed to meet the needs 
of teachers and students of public utilities in uni- 
versities and colleges and to be of service to 
government officials, utility executives, utility em- 
ployees, editors, bankers, lawyers, engineers, and 
last, but not least, the electorate.’” During a period 
when public utility regulation and control is much 
to the fore this book, which deals with this 
highly controversial problem in a scientific spirit, 
should be widely read. 


EDUCATION 


Remakers of Mankind. By CakLETON WASH- 
BURNE. John Day Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 
339. $3.00. 


The author spent a year in interviewing edu- 
cational leaders in a dozen different countries to 
discover what goals they are seeking, and whether 
the objectives in different countries are antagonis- 
tic, harmonious, or identical. The varied answers 
to his questions reveal not only the position 
of the individual, but the problems and traditions 
of the race which so largely affect the individual's 
thinking. Here is valuable material for the educa- 
tor and the student of race relations; perhaps 
even more valuable for the general reader who will 
find himself under the necessity of working out 
his own answers to the fundamental questions 
which are raised. A stimulating book for open 
forum or group discussion. 


Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order? 
By GeorGE S. Counts. No. 11, The John Day 
Pamphlets. John Day Co., New York, 1932. 
Pp. 56. 25 cents. 


The author points out the dangers to the 
democratic ideal wrought by the swift develop- 
ments of the machine age. Scouting the theory 
that teaching can or should be impartial, he chal- 
lenges education to lead the way in creating a new 
vision of America—a society reconstructed socially 
and economically to preserve our democratic tra- 
dition. The author answers some of the most 


fundamental questions raised by Mr. Washburne 
(see above). 


COLLEGIATE 
Education for Home and Family Life. Part Il. In 

Colleges. Report of the Subcommittee on Pre- 

parental Education, White House Conference 

on Child Health and Protection. Century Co., 

New York, 1932. Pp. 128. $1.00. 

“Since it is desirable that college graduates 
should marry and reproduce their kind, it is 
especially important that institutions of higher 
learning should participate in the personality de- 
velopment and adjustment to life situations of 
their students.” To determine how far colleges are 
providing for these needs and to formulate desir- 
able ideals and practices was the purpose of this 
study. Information was received from more than 
157 colleges and a careful and detailed study re- 
sulted. The preparation of the report was in 
the hands of a small committee composed of Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, Wilfred B. Shaw, and Judith 
Clark, with the late Anna E. Richardson as chair- 
man. 


The College and Society: Proposals for Changes 
in the American Plan of Higher Education. By 
ERNEST HATCH WILKINS. Century Co., New 
York, 1932. Pp. 175. $1.75. 

The president of Oberlin College discusses the 
effectiveness of the four-year college. He suggests 
the establishment of a three-year “General Col- 
lege” which will prepare for intelligent social liv- 
ing those students who are without professional 
interests, thus relieving the four-year college of 
all but those who are preparing to enter the pro- 
fessions. 


The Experimental College. By ALEXANDER MEI- 
KLEJOHN. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1932. 
Pp. 421. $3.50. 

This is the record of an experiment and an ad- 
venture, the story of theories that were put into 
practice in a communal attempt to revitalize edu- 
cation, written by the director of the widely-dis- 
cussed Experimental College at the University of 
Wisconsin, Of great interest to the general reader 
and to the educator. 


Practical Study Aids. By C. GILBERT WRENN. 
Stanford University Press, California, 1931. Pp. 
16. 15 cents. 

Study Hints for High School Students. By C. Gu- 
BERT WRENN. Stanford University Press, Cali- 
fornia, 1932. Pp. 16. 15 cents. 

Condensed directions and suggestions for in- 
creasing efficiency in study. Authoritative and 
well-tested, these study aids are of great value. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Business Opportunities for Women. By CATH- 
ARINE OGLEsBY. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1932. Pp. 297. $2.50. 


Written by the associate editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, in which some of the material ap- 
peared, this book details opportunities in many 
fields, as advertising, arts and crafts, cosmetics, fi- 
nance, nutrition, etc. The introductory chapters on 
finding and keeping a job are decidedly stimu- 
lating. 


Jobs for the College Graduate in Science. By Ep- 
WARD J. v. K. MENGE. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1932. Pp. 175. $2.00. 


Extremely practical information, based upon 
consultations with secretaries of the scientific so- 
cieties, which will answer questions of high school 
and college students as to what types of work in 
the scientific field they may prepare for and what 
qualifications are needed. 


Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language 
Students. By W. L. ScHwartz, L. A. WILKINS, 
A. G. Bover. Modern Language Journal, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1932. Pp. 38. 25 cents. 


The report of a survey of vocational opportu- 
nities for high school and college language stu- 
dents made by the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers. Employment possibilities 
are grouped in three sections: occupations in which 
languages are a primary requirement; those in 
which languages are a distinct advantage; those 
in which languages are an asset. 


After College—W hat? A study of 6665 land-grant 
college women, their occupations, earnings, 
families, and some undergraduate and voca- 
tional problems. Edited by CHaAsgz GOING 
WoopHouse. Bulletin No. 4, Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations. North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., 
May, 1932. Pp. 200. $1.00. 


An exceptionally interesting picture of women 
college graduates in the United States, including 
as it does comparisons with the study of 6535 
members of the A.A.U.W., the study by the 
American Woman's Association, and the study of 
members of the Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Clubs. The information on occupations, earn- 
ings, and vocational problems will throw light on 
questions being considered by younger persons 
who are beginning their careers. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Your Child and His Parents. By Auice C. Britt 
and May ParpEE YouTz. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1932. Pp. 339. $2.50. 


Written as a text to guide leaders of child 
study groups, this book consists of a series of les- 
sons for study and discussion. Its contribution lies 
in the fields of both content and method. These 
lessons have evolved out of actual group experi- 
ence, and practical chapters are included on the 
following subjects among others: discipline, im- 
agination, the child’s play life, fear, and sex edu- 
cation. 


Behavior Aspects of Child Conduct. By EsTHER 
LorinGc RICHARDS. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 299. $2.50. 


From years of clinical experience with problem 
children, Dr. Richards has gained a valuable point 
of view toward the relation of serious behavior 
problems to the happenings of everyday life. The 
book deals with definite case studies interestingly 
set forth. It is an excellent guide to the under- 
standing of so-called normal behavior in children 
and can be read with profit by both professional 
and lay persons. 


The Delinquent Child. Report of the Committee 
on Delinquency of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. Century 
Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 499. $3.50. 


This book presents the newer point of view 
toward juvenile delinquency, that is, that delin- 
quent acts are symptoms of deeper difficulties, and 
often reflect the economic stress or other disorder 
of the times. Since about 1 per cent of the chil- 
dren of juvenile court age appear each year in 
a juvenile court, the problem of responsibility 
is a serious one for the home, school, church, 
community, industry, and the state. 


Growth and Development of the Child. Part IV, 
Appraisement of the Child: Mental Status, 
Physical Status. White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, Committee A, 
Growth and Development. Century Co., New 
York, 1932. Pp. 344. $2.75. 

An important study of the mental and physical 
evaluation of the individual child. Physical status 
includes technical details for the conduct of com- 
plete physical examinations; mental status throws 
light upon such questions as the nature of genius, 
special gifts and mental inferiority. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


A History of Science and Its Relations with Phi- 
losophy and Religion. By Sim Wituiam Dam- 
PIER. Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 514. 
$4.00. 


Perhaps the title of this volume will serve as 
the best concise statement of its contents. The book 
is very well written, gives a fascinating account 
of scientific information from ancient times down 
to recent developments, emphasizes in particular 
the rdle of biology and of physics, and shows how 
philosophy and religion may be linked closely with 
science or may differ from it tremendously. For 
scientist and layman alike. 


The Scientific Outlook. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 
256. $3.00. 


Russell describes in this book ihe various char- 
acteristics of scientific method in general, as well 
as that exemplified in modern biology, physiology, 
psychology, and society. Upon this foundation he 
predicts the scientific society of the future. He 
runs true to form in that he provokes thought, 
dares to be non-conservative, and is not lacking in 
intelligence and wit. 


The Physical Basis of Personality. By CHARLES R. 
STOCKARD, M.D. W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York, 1931, Pp. 316. $3.50. 

This book attempts to give in simple, concise 
form all the important facts bearing upon the 
subject of the physical and physiological bases of 
personality. Dr. Stockard suggests that the answer 
to this problem will be found within the realm 
of endocrinology. He succeeds in making his book 
readable and understandable to the Jayman in all 
but two chapters, where the material is not simple 
to follow, owing to frequently recurring technicali- 
ties. However, his information and his viewpoint 
will be of interest to all. The reader with con- 
siderable training in both biology and psychology 
will find his thesis of great interest; and the lay- 
man will find food for meditation and discussion. 
This book would serve excellently as the basis of 
a series of discussions for a group of women with 
varying scientific backgrounds. 


GEOLOGY 


This Puzzling Planet. The Earth's Unfinished Story. 
By Epwin T. Brewster. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, 1928. Pp. 328. $4.00. 

The notable features of this book are an ad- 

mirable selection and arrangement of material, a 


cogency and zest of presentation, and a lucidity 
and freshness of style. This is a combination sel- 
dom found in scientific writing and excellently 
adapted to awaken interest in geologic science and 
withal to furnish instruction, which in the present 
case is in the main reliable. 


Earth Features and Their Meaning. An Introduc- 
tion to Geology for the Student and the Gen- 
eral Reader. By WitLIAM HERBERT Hoses. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged, with ap- 
pendices and index dealing with the determina- 
tion of common minerals, the description of 
common rocks, the preparation of topographic 
maps, and finally, laboratory models for the in- 
terpretation of geologic maps. Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1931. Pp. 474. $4.50. 


The author first follows the usual routine in 
the discussion of the history, constitution, and 
movements of the lithosphere. The succeeding 
pages give a full and admirable account of the 
dominant characters of the earth’s superficial fea- 
tures together with the agents and processes of 
which these features are the product, and the last 
twenty-eight pages contain a timely discussion of 
atmosphere conditions. There are 508 text illustra- 
tions, and reading references with every chapter. 
The volume constitutes a fairly complete compen- 
dium of geological forms and processes. 


HISTORY 


The Franciscan Adventure: A Study of the First 
Hundred Years of the Order of St. Francis. 
By Vipa Scupper. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, 1931. Pp. 431. $5.00. 


A spirited account of the dramatic struggle of 
the young order to carry out the ideals of its 
founder and preserve his “delicate self-control 
toward the things of sense, which was as desper- 
ately needed then as now’; “a study of the so- 
cial implications in Franciscan history in the light 
of contemporary thinking.” 


The Maritime and Colonial Expansion of England 
under the Stuarts, 1603-1714. By A. D. INNES. 
Sampson Low, London, 1932. Pp. 376. 12s. 6d. 


Although written for an English public, this 
book should be of particular interest to American 
readers, for it deals largely with the beginnings of 
our own colonial period. These are given against 
a background of English history often neglected 
by our own writers, and consequently the English- 
Dutch rivalry appears as the leading characteristic 
of the century. 
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The History of the Russian Revolution. By LEON 
Trotsky. Volume I, Overthrow of Tzarism. 
Translated by MAx EASTMAN. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York, 1932. Pp. 522. $4.00. 


This Bolshevist leader’s vigorous narrative of 
the events of the revolution during its early 
months is made especially interesting by the in- 
clusion of critical descriptions of the political phi- 
losophy (or lack of it), the purpose, and the char- 
acter of each of the men who were of importance. 
The light which Trotsky throws upon himself by 
these descriptions is of much value. 


Theodore Roosevelt, a Biography. By Henry F. 
PRINGLE. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
1931. Pp. 627. $5.00. 


This is a readable and scholarly account of the 
outstanding figure in American life during the 
first two decades of the twentieth century, written 
sufficiently long after the death of the subject to 
properly evaluate his work. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Advisory Economic Councils. By Lewis Lorwin. 
No. 9 of the Pamphlet Series of the Brookings 
Institution. Washington, D.C., 1931. Pp. 84. 
50 cents. 


The national advisory councils of Germany and 
France, whose creation was hailed as a step toward 
adapting political democracy to present-day eco- 
nomic life, are analyzed by Dr. Lorwin in this pub- 
lication of the Brookings Institution. His analysis 
is suggestive not only for those who are thinking 
of a “council of business men” for the United 
States, but also for those who are seeking im- 
proved regulation of international economic life. 


Progress in International Organization. By MAN- 
LEY O. Hupson. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California, 1932. Pp. 162. 
$1.50. 


In the series of lectures presented at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho under the Borah Foundation, 
Professor Hudson seeks to measure the progress 
made in the development of international organi- 
zation since the World War. After examining 
each of the existing international institutions in re- 
lation to the trend of international history, he 
points out that institutions have a tendency to keep 
themselves alive, once created, and thus, “Some- 
thing will have been gained, some progress will 
have been achieved, if we can place in the hands 
of our successors on the stage of international 
affairs the instruments which we lacked in 1914.” 


International Government. By EDMUND C. Mow- 
ER. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1931. Pp. 
736. $5.00. 


Professor Mower’s book is one of the most 
comprehensive treatments of the subject of interna- 
tional government that has yet appeared. It is writ- 
ten for the non-technical reader and the student of 
general political science rather than for the special- 
ist in law, politics, or history. Nevertheless, it is 
not superficial, and comes to perform an important 
service at a moment when a synthesis is needed of 
salient principles, agencies, and processes of inter- 
national government. 


History of the Latin-American Nations. By Wu- 
LIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. Revised edition. D. 
Appleton & Co. New York and London, 1932. 
Pp. 821. Price $4.00. 


This revised edition of a standard work appears 
at a moment when the internal and international 
affairs of Latin American nations are very much 
in the public eye. The chapter on “Social Problems 
and Political Ideals of the Latin-American Na- 
tions” will be of special value as an aid to un- 
derstanding contemporary revolutionary outbreaks, 
and the final chapter, on ‘Relations of the Latin- 
American Nations with Other States,’’ throws a 
light on an angle of diplomatic history too fre- 
quently ignored. 


Conflict in the Far East, 1931-32. By the staff of 
the American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 129 East Fifty-second Street, New 
York, 1932. Pp. 47. 25 cents. 


An excellent brief study of the tangled events 
in Manchuria and Shanghai, with special reference 
to the implications of the conflict for international 
organization and for the foreign policy of the 
United States. General readers who want a succinct 
account of the Sino-Japanese conflict will find this 
pamphlet useful, and it is recommended for groups 
studying events in the Pacific area. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Ethical Relativity. By E. WESTERMARCK. Harcourt 

Brace & Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 289. $3.75. 

A careful and well reasoned presentation of 
Westermarck’s familiar thesis that morality is e¢s- 
sentially relative. Since all morality is based on 
emotions felt to be impartial and disinterested but 
actually varying from age to age and from na- 
tion to nation, the concept of universal right is 
unmeaning. 
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The Open World. By H. WeyYL. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1932. Pp. 84. $1.50. 


In these three lectures, Weyl explains his view 
of the implications of recent thought in physics 
and mathematics. Those not familiar with these 
fields will find it difficult to follow his reasoning, 
but they may derive comfort from his conclusions, 
for he believes that recent physics leaves room for 
freedom and points to God. 


Introduction to Living Philosophy. By D. S. Ros- 
INSON, Crowell Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 371. 
$3.00. 


Those who have forgotten a college course in 
philosophy and who wish to revive their knowl- 
edge will find this book a delight. Robinson not 
only gives a clear and just presentation of funda- 
mental philosophic issues, but succeeds in con- 
veying his sense of importance and joy of philo- 
sophic thinking. 

PHYSICS 


Introductory Acoustics. By G. W. Stewart. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 195. 
$2.75. 


This book contains a rich fund of informa- 
tion for readers who are interested in music, 
speech, or psychology, as well as physics; it is 
non-mathematical and does not assume any pre- 
vious training in physics. It discusses such topics 
as the acoustics of auditoriums, physical factors 
in speech and the nature of vowel sounds, and the 
characteristics of musical sounds together with 
their production by various types of instruments, 
including carillons and the modern loud speaker 
among the more unusual ones. 


Household Physics. By WatteR G. WHITMAN. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1932. Pp. 502. 
$2.75. 


Much of the material given in the first courses 
in physics is included in this book, but emphasis 
is given to that part of the field which explains 
everyday household phenomena. It gives descrip- 
tions and the theory of the action of such devices 
as hot water and steam heaters, ventilators, elec- 
trical instruments, artificial lighting, the automo- 
bile, and the radio. 


Television. By H. HORTON SHELDON and EDGAR 
NorMAN GrIsEwoop. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York, 1929. Pp. 194. $2.75. 


Whatever the future developments in television, 
they will undoubtedly be based on the methods 


and appliances now in use, the photo-electric cell 
or the selenium cell, oscillographs, and syn- 
chronizing mechanisms. This is an exceedingly 
clear text, giving a non-technical explanation of 
the fundamentals of television and the different 
systems which have been devised. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The Measurements of Interests. By DouG Las 
FREYER. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1931. 
Pp. 488. $4.50. 


The investigations of interests and objective 
measurements of interest have been critically re- 
viewed by the author. Emphasis is placed upon vo- 
cational interests and abilities, their fluctuations 
and permanence, and their significance in the edu- 
cation of the child. The book would be of primary 
interest to a student desirous of detailed informa- 
tion on this topic. The chapters on vocational and 
educational guidance would be of interest to a 
larger group, particularly to those engaged in clini- 
cal work. 


Experimental Child Study. By F. L. GOODENOUGH 
and J. E. ANDERSON. Century Co., New York, 
1931. Pp. 546. $3.00. 


This book is intended to give an understanding 
of experimental methods in child study in such 
form that teachers or parents who are not tech- 
nically trained may obtain guidance in making an 
accurate determination of children’s abilities. 
Though primarily a manual for a beginning stu- 
dent of child development, many of the experi- 
ments and discussions would be of interest to par- 
ents who desire facts concerning specific abilities 
of children. 


Abnormal Psychology. By H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 
Ronald Press, New York, 1930. Pp. 590. $4.50. 


Hollingworth presents a systematic treatment of 
the field of abnormal psychology. The lay reader 
will find the book interesting reading, although 
in spots the technical language used presupposes 
considerable training in psychology. The topics 
that will appeal to the average reader and which 
have been admirably treated are those on feeble- 
mindedness, speech defects, personality types, and 
familiar psychoneuroses (including such topics as 
stage fright and dreams). The author has clarified 
and offered a critical evaluation of psychoanalysis, 
and the book is certainly worth reading, if for no 
other reason than for his treatment of the changes 
in attitude toward the handling of mental disor- 
ders. 
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Child Psychology. By M. W. Curti. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1930. Pp. 527. $3.20. 


This book is intended to be a text for students. 
The treatment of general topics in child psychology 
is not a comprehensive survey of experimental 
work but takes the form of an introduction to sci- 
entific studies. The genetic development is empha- 
sized. Those who are interested in the foundations 
of the mental life of the child would find in this 
book pertinent discussions of the process of de- 
velopment. 


RELIGION 


Jonathan Edwards. By A. C. McGIFFERT, Jr. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1932. Pp. 214. 
$2.00. 


A good corrective for mistaken ideas of puritan- 
ism. Jonathan Edwards is here shown as a sensi- 
tive lover of beauty, religious mystic, a student of 
science, as well as a keen theologian and an ardent 
preacher of morality. As one discerns the great- 
ness of the man, one no longer wonders at the ter- 
rific power of his preaching. 


What We Live By. By Ernest DIMNET. Simon 
& Schuster, New York, 1932. Pp. 303. $2.50. 
The many readers of The Art of Thinking will 

rejoice in the publication of this book. With utter 

simplicity and quiet charm Dimnet here sets forth 
his philosophy of life. As one finishes the book 
one is inclined to agree with his description, ‘It 
purports to be a plain guide to our self-perfect- 
ing, but it is in reality a manual of happy living.” 


A Preface to Christian Faith In a New Age. By 


Rurus JONES. Macmillan Co., 

1932. Pp. 206. $2.00. 

This book will be welcomed by those who be- 
lieve that the Christian faith needs to be reaffirmed 


New York, 


and reinterpreted at the present time. Rufus Jones 
not only meets honestly and persuasively the many 
current criticisms of Christianity, but shows the 
perennial appeal of the Christian ideal to the best 
that is in us. 


ZOOLOGY 


Aquatic Mammals. By A. BRAzIER HOWELL. 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1930. Pp. 
332. $3.50. 


Nature students who are interested in the mys- 
terious lives of whales, seals, dolphins, and the 
like will find the facts related here gain emphasis 
and fascination from their scholarly and authorita- 
tive presentation. The author inclines strongly to 
the Lamarckian idea, that evolution occurred 
through the inheritance of adaptations, individually 
acquired. 


Biology and Mankind. By S. A. MCDOWALL. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 229. $2.50. 
This book deals with the facts and theories of 

evolution and heredity, especially as they concern 
man, and the bearing of these on social and in- 
ternational affairs. That such basic scientific knowl- 
edge is indispensible in forming wise judgments 
on the problems of a democracy is the obvious con- 
clusion. 


Field Book of Ponds and Streams. By ANN HAVEN 
MorcGan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 448, 
(Pocket size.) $3.50. 


Of value to anyone who carries an inquisitive 
mind to vacation haunts of fresh water streams 
or lakes. This little manual should go a long way 
toward changing the all-too-frequent attitude of 
distaste or even repugnance toward the small crea 
tures along the shore to one of active interest, and 
toward increasing the vacationist’s pleasure in the 
beauties of natural waters. 
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MISCELLANY 


World Peaceways.— The work of World 
Peace Posters, Inc., now World Peaceways Inc., 
in the development of more effective methods of 
peace education has been brought to the atten- 
tion of JOURNAL readers on several occasions. 
Some states have seen the impressive billboard 
poster along the highways, presenting the issue of 
the Disarmament Conference in a glance. Many 
clubs and schools have used the large and small 
wall posters, postcards, and stickers published 
by World Peaceways. Now this organization has 
had reprinted for distribution the article of Bruce 
Barton in the American Magazine of May, 1932, 
“Let's Advertise This Hell!’ Not only does Mr. 
Barton state the case of peace vs. war effectively, 
but his article is illustrated with reproductions of 
new peace posters which carry out the principles 
of modern advertising. Copies of the reprint may 
be obtained at from 5 to 10 cents a copy, de- 
pending on the number ordered, from World 
Peaceways, Inc., 31 Union Square, New York City. 


Films for Peace.—The Peace Films Founda- 
tion, organized within the past few months, has 
undertaken to develop a medium of education 
whose potential value to the peace movement has 
long been recognized, but which has been used 
rather more to glorify war than to plead the 
cause of peace. The Peace Films Foundation is now 
releasing a feature film entitled, Must War Be? 
The theme of the picture is the contrast between 
peace and the stupendous preparations which 
are being made for war, with actual outbreaks of 
hostilities occurring from time to time. The film 
will be available for the use of organizations 
throughout the country. Detailed information may 
be obtained from The Peace Films Foundation, 
31 Union Square, New York City. 


Disarmament Essay Contest.—The Interna- 
tional Relations Club of the University of Kan- 
sas has given an excellent demonstration of a com- 
munity project through the Kansas High School 
Disarmament Essay Contest which it sponsored 
this year. Not only were more than a thousand 
essays submitted from pupils of the high schools 
in the state, but radio addresses on the subject of 
disarmament given by members of the club in 
preparation for the contest reached many besides 
the contestants. The contest was financed princi- 
pally by local contributions and broadcast periods 
were given by radio stations in Kansas. The final 
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judges were Ambassador von Prittwitz und Gaf- 
fron, President Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. Ste- 
phen P. Duggan, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and Dr. 
Paul Dengler. The first two prize papers have 
been published together in a pamphlet by the In- 
ternational Relations Club of the University of 
Kansas. Copies may be purchased for 10 cents 
each, or 10 for 50 cents. 


Friendship Folios for China.—A fourth proj- 
ect has been announced by the Committee on 
World Friendship among Children: the sending 
of Friendship Folios to the children of China. Each 
folio is to contain messages to the children and 
teachers of China, pictures which children love, 
large enough for framing and hanging on the 
walls, and many smaller pictures clipped by our 
children, and also snapshot photos of the senders 
and their friends, homes, and schools. The project 
is to be completed by August, 1933. Folios, with 
directions for filling, may be secured at 60 cents 
each from the committee at 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Unusual Careers.—One number each year of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, published 
monthly by the Baltimore and Ohio Rdilroad, is 
a special Women’s Number. The women’s issue 
this year (May, 1932) brings together brief 
sketches of women who have developed unusual 
lines of work, with a special section for women 
engineers. Among the latter are listed a refrigera- 
tion expert, a railway engineer of service, an author- 
ity on air-conditioning, a director of market surveys, 
an automotive engineer, and a manufacturer. The 
work of a number of women connected with 
the railroad is also described. 


Broadcasting in Other Countries.—A survey 
of the organization of radio broadcasting abroad, 
the general composition of programs, and the de- 
velopment of educational broadcasting in Europe, 
has been compiled by Levering Tyson, director 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education. In view of the fact that radio broad- 
casting in almost every country except our own is 
financed chiefly by listener's license fees, Broad- 
casting Abroad brings together valuable informa- 
tion on which to base a judgment as to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of our own system. 
This bulletin is Number 7 of the Information 
Series of the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City. 
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Interior Decoration Reading Course.—A new 
reading course on “Interior Decoration,” by Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson, of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, has been issued as one of the “Reading 
with a Purpose” courses of the American Li- 
brary Association. A concise popular treatment is 
given and six books are recommended for further 
reading. This and other “Reading with a Pur- 
pose” courses are available at public libraries. 


Low Prices for Good Literature.—The oft-ex- 
pressed goal, “Good reading within the reach 
of all,” is being brought nearer realization by 
the National Home Library Foundation, a non- 
profit-making organization whose purpose is to 
promote the reading of good literature and in 
other ways “advance the cause of education and 
promote the general culture of the Nation.’ Cora 
Wilson Stewart is chairman of the Foundation’s 
Board of Advisors, and among the other members 
are James Truslow Adams, John Dewey, Everett 
Dean Martin, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, James Har- 
vey Robinson, Robert A. Millikan, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins. The organization is sponsoring the 
publication of some of the world’s best literature 
at prices which will make a home library possible 
for the average family. Twelve volumes of the new 


“Jacket Library” have been issued. The titles will 
appeal to a wide variety of tastes; the print is 
clear and readable, the colored lacquered fabric 
covers are attractive, and the books sell at the 
amazingly low price of fifteen cents each. 


Department of Agriculture Films.—Reduced 
prices on film strips issued by the Department of 
Agriculture have been announced for the com- 
ing year. These film strips, with lecture notes for 
each, are available on a large variety of sub- 
jects, including food, clothing, health, gardening, 
and adult and junior extension work. A catalogue 
and further information may be obtained from 
the Extension Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Character Graph.—An interesting “Guide in 
Character Judging’’ prepared by Milton Fairchild, 
has been issued by the Character Education Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C. This “Character Graph” 
provides for personality analysis through estimates 
of “basic civilization virtues” and habits of think- 
ing, and gives a detailed differentiation of think- 
ing habits as commonly practiced. Copies may 
be secured from the National Capitol Press, Wash- 
ington, D.C., at 25 cents a hundred. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


JOURNAL readers need no reminder that 
Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. Hol- 


yoke College and president of the American 
Association of University Women, returned 
this summer from Geneva, where as a mem- 
ber of the American Delegation she took part 
in the Disarmament Conference. 


It is difficult to choose from among Anne 
Morgan’s many activities the few which may 
be recorded in this limited space. Probably 
for university women it will be most sig- 
nificant to note that she is president and 
dynamic leader of the American Women’s 
Association, one of the sponsors of the stim- 
ulating study of women’s contributions and 
potentialities published under the title, 
Woman Power of the Nation, and moving 
spirit behind Les Amis du Mussee de Bleran- 
court, which as an outgrowth of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Devastated France has 


created at Blerancourt a museum and beauty 
spot commemorating Franco-American rela- 
tions. Vera Kelsey is the able publicity di- 
rector of the American Woman's Associa- 
tion. 


Helen Taft Manning, daughter of the 
late President Taft, is dean of Bryn Mawr 
College. 


Ralph P. Bridgman is director of the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education. 


Constance E. Hartt, who spent the past 
year in Hawaii as holder of the Sarah Ber- 
liner Research Fellowship, is a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke College, with a Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago. At the time of 
her appointment to the fellowship she was 
assistant professor and co-chairman of the 
department of botany, Connecticut College 
for Women. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending May 31, 1932 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 

Cash and cash advances 

Securities, May 31, 1932 
General Fund $ 10,492.21 
Gen. Reserve Fund . 13,568.73 
Gen. Fellowship Fund 12,914.17 
Brackett Fund 9,605.98 
Palmer Fund 13,734.66 
Piatt Fund 6,500.98 
Sidgwick Fund 10,510.88 
Berliner Fund 34,013.13 
Million Dollar Fel- 
lowship Fund .... 


$ 39,494.73 


187,896.82 299,237.56 


165,000.00 
alterations— 


Real estate—original cost 
Furniture, fixtures and 
original cost 
Special trust accounts 
Suspense account 
Accounts receivable: 
A.A.U.W. History ..$ 
Educational _ publica- 
tion account 
International publica- 
tion account 


50,292.24 
131,200.00 


1,644.80 
540.16 


217.47 2,402.43 


$687,664.51 


FUNDS AND LIABILITIES 


Mortgages of record but liquidated . . $131,200.00 
Capital account 215,292.24 
General Fund 21,743.62 
Educational publications—special ac- 
count 
General Reserve Fund 
General Fellowships Fund 
Special Fellowships Fund—revenue ac- 
counts 
Special Fellowships 
accounts 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund: 
International $47,993.88 
National 91,690.44 
54,380.21 


298.95 
13,946.77 
24,863.08 


4,417.68 
Fund—principal 
75,010.32 


194,064.53 
M. D. F. F. Interest on units over 

$10,000 
The Institute of Women’s Professional 


Relations 6,027.22 


$687, 664.51 
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CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


June 1, 1931 to May 31, 1932 


RECEIPTS 
General Fund 
General dues at $1.75 
JOURNAL subscriptions 
JOURNAL advertising 
Corporate dues 
Affiliated alumnz dues 
Refunds on expenses 
Interest and miscellaneous 
Membership Committee fees 
AA.U.W. History 
Convention Proceedings 
Educational publications — special 
contribution 
Educational publications account .. 
International publications account . 


International Program 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace 


Headquarters Building Accounts 
Rent from Club 
Room receipts 
Refunds 


Miscellaneous Accounts 
Transmittal 
Suspense 
Life memberships 
Washington Fund 


Fellowship Funds 

General fellowships at 25 cents .... 

General fellowships—other revenues 

Special fellowships 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund .. 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund in- 
terest 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund rev- 
enue on General Units 


The Institute of Women's Professional 
Relations 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


BALANCE, May 31, 1931 


$ 71,051.50 


3,457.82 
548.88 
3,250.00 
594.50 
1,146.58 
2,163.56 
150.00 
261.60 
169.50 


853.45 
1,752.55 
61.39 


2,500.00 


4,000.00 
6,916.39 
64.00 


2,503.00 
3,807.10 
150.00 
65.00 


10,164.50 
501.95 
8,738.35 
37,404.01 
6,430.23 


728.10 


10,152.43 


$179,586.39 


22,894.82 


$202,481.21 
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EXPENDITURES 


General Association Budget 
Expenses of general officers and sec- 
tional directors $ 4,250.55 
Membership Committee 1,053.99 
Legislative Committee 66.17 
Publicity Committee 21.20 
309.92 
130.92 
170.00 


Educational Policies Committee ... 
National Advisory Committee .... 
Fine Arts Committee 
Dues to the International Federation 
of University Women 8,460.00 
260.00 
19,153.37 
14,274.69 
5,522.29 


Work with other organizations 
Director and Educational Program . 
Office of Headquarters Secretary .. 
Treasurer's Office 
Office supplies, printing, telephone, 
etc. 5,689.18 
International Program 7,446.22 
Publication of the JOURNAL 11,057.35 
Entertainment Fund 76.34 
Contingencies 2.25 
Expenses covered by refunds 1,146.58 
Study of Women’s Collegiate Edu- 


cation 1,800.00 


TOTAL GENERAL ACTIVITIES $ 80,891.02 


Fellowship Campaign Expense 4,407.52 
National Headquarters 


Room service 8,000.00 


3,744.61 
Equipment for rooms 262.89 


Repairs and upkeep 2,080.48 
Expenses covered by refunds ...... 64.00 


TOTAL NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS .$ 14,151.98 


TOTAL GENERAL ASSOCIATION . 


...$ 99,450.52 


Miscellaneous Accounts 


EXPENDITURES 
(Continued) 


Fellowships 


General Fund Fellowships: 
A.A.U.W. European 
International 


1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 


Latin-American 

Margaret E. Maltby 
Special Fellowships: 

Sarah Berliner Research For 
1,200.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 


Northwest Central Section 
Southwest Central Section 
Mary Pemberton Nourse 
Julia C. G. Piatt 

Alice Freeman Palmer 
Anna C. Brackett ....... 


$ 15,700.00 
961.75 
$ 16,661.75 


Fellowship Committee expenses ... 


TOTAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Educational 
contribution 

Educational publications account .. 

International publications account . 

Transmittal account 

Suspense account 

Securities purchased 

The Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations 

General refunds and miscellaneous . 


publications—special 


1,639.99 
278.86 
2,503.00 
3,844.65 
31,427.19 


6,091.22 
229.05 
$162,986.48 
39,494.73 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


BALANCE, May 31, 1932 


$202,481.21 


Mrs. A. Ross HILL 
Treasurer 





